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Havens of Coolness 


GRADE and coolness, and a few flowers to brighten 
the greenness of a spot, truly this should make us 
feel that heaven is conaintal As we sit in some fern-dell, 
listening to the trickle of a tiny cascadill, catching the 
odor of the wild Herb Robert, watching how a lacy fern- 
frond is splashed now and then—noting a busy insect 
about its daily chores—overhearing the conversation of 
the birds, and alertly listening to hear all the pulse beats 
of Nature, we find in these ‘manuscripts of God’’ enough 
to read, too much to understand. “If,” we say, “if I 
could stay right here, for it is moist and cool, peace 
reigns, my life is naught—searching for excitement, 
rushing madly after—what? Here is the peace “which 
passeth understanding.” And so two instincts rush for- 
ward: the desire of possession, and of trying to express 
our feelings. It is in such a mood that the contemplative 
ardener decides upon a rockery, a pool—a little bit of 
Nature that he can call his own, nor will 
he count the cost. ‘Man does not 
live by bread alone,” he ex- 
claims, and really knows 
the truth of it. His 
mind wanders over 
the earth as he 





knows it: he thinks of serene mountains, the restless sea, 
uiet valleys, meadows of flowers remembered from 
childhood, a little patch of myrtle behind his old school- 
house, a tree that bears sweet apples. “Oh,” he ex- 
claims, “‘I must return home—Nature is too much for 
me. I will build me a little corner of this paradise. I will 
make a garden after my own heart’s desire: a tiny basin 
shall be my ocean; a few rocks will serve me for a moun- 
tain; several packets of seeds will be sufficient to fabri- 
cate my vision. Nor do I care what you think of this 
little garden which I shall make. When you see it yor 
will note that it is not in bloom, that the rocks are nov 
buried deep enough, that my waterlilies are planted in 
too small boxes. But, I made it, I know what I want it 
to be, and some day—some day this seedling oak will 
be a giant tree. Come back next May, then you shall 
see. But even today, isn’t it a cool place? See, I have a 
frog in the pool; the birds come for re- 
freshment; spiders build bridges; a 
primrose springs up among 
the rocks. This garden 
that you see is mine, 
for with my own 
hands I made it.” 
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Along the Garden Path 


T IS in the evenings of July that the garden is loveliest. 
There comes a time, known to flower-lovers, when the 
air stands still, the colors flash more brilliantly, and 

fragrances are wafted to the depths of the garden and to 
our porch swing. Some persons forget that there are many 
flowers for the evening. 

Of all the fragrant annuals, the petunia is the best known 
and the most profuse flowering. 

At the time we buy plants in the spring, the Moonvine is 
a poor-appearing plant, otherwise more persons would buy 
them. How delicately fragrant they are, how fragile! Have 
you sown seeds of them? They are hard and need to be 
soaked in water overnight. Another lovely evening annual 
is the Flowering Tobacco. It is best planted among other 
rather tall flowers, which give it a background. In recent 
years charming deep rose and crimson sorts have been pro- 
duced. They are generally cataloged as Nicotiana sanderae 
hybrids. 

There is another evening flower that deserves mention, a 
rarely cultivated but successful annual. It is known as 
Bartonia, the Blazing-star. The poppylike golden flowers 
are filled with countless stamens. It is one of the native 
California annuals which exhales its fragrance at night. 

After a refreshing shower in the later afternoon, how 
pleasant is our walk along the garden paths, following the 
evening meal; doubly so if we have planted the Sweet-briar 
Rose, the Eglantine of the British. This simple old rose, 
brought to America by the Pilgrims, has delightful apple- 
scented leaves. Many other roses have larger flowers and 
are more beautiful in color, but then, they do not have the 
fragrant leaves. 


OW more persons buy shrubs in summer than in former 
years. It is easier to visualize the use of a shrub when 

it is in leaf. For one who has but limited knowledge of the 
various shrubs, summer buying may result in his obtaining 
a wider range of plants that best meet his requirements. 
Many of the shrubs appear similar to the uninitiated eye, 


but when they are in leaf, flower, and fruit, the buyer can 
choose more wisely. The experienced buyer goes to a nurse 
to fill a definite need—he requires, perhaps, a shrub whic 
shall have summer effect in a certain spot, or again, a tall, 
upright plant is needed to flank the entrance. Even in July, 
you may add to the picture in your mind. It is then that 
more leisure allows you to add the subtle finishing touches 
that bring satisfaction. 


HERE are occasions when one need not take too seri- 

ously what he may have heard about the proper time 
to prune. Of course, you can remove any such shrub 
branches that overhang a choice perennial or that have 
unduly vigorous shoots. 

We speak of shabby persons as being “seedy.”” Why not? 
Seedy plants also appear dishevelled. The hardest work a 
plant does is to produce seed. Let the seedsman grow the 
seed: you grow plants which produce flowers. Defer seed 
production by removing the faded flowers. Tulips are ex- 
hausted by seeding. Coreopsis is unsightly when its bloom 
passes, and Spirea hangs to the soil. If you allow plants to 
get the better of you, soon you call them weeds. 

The fountain of youth is that which prevents man, mari- 
gold, or mallow from going to seed. 


‘THE Junior Garden Clubs of America organization is no 
longer in the seed stage. Clubs of boys and girls have 
sprouted up all over the United States. Parents and teachers: 
have been proud to co-operate and have told us that if every 
junior gets the idea of conservation, Nature, and gardens, 
this will indeed be America the Beautiful. We count upon 
you to encourage this splendid movement. Do you know 
a group that you can organize? Write a letter to Cousin 
Marion, Better Homes and Gardens, and she will tell you all 
about the Junior Garden Clubs. Vacation is a good time 
to start these clubs, as every parent and teacher will recog- 
nize. A combination of nature study and garden lore for 
the summer months will be fascinating.— zpITOR. 
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and 2 ‘Telephone 
the Finclosed porch 


There is a world 
of comfort in having tele- 
phones throughout the house 
... to save steps and time in 
making and answering calls 


7 7 7 


Wirn the growing appreciation of true 
convenience in all the appointments of 
the home, there is coming a realization 
of the genuine comfort and satisfaction 
that enough telephones, properly located, 
will bring to any household. 

A telephone on the enclosed porch, 
for instance, is an ingenious touch... 
especially for summer, when so much 
time is spent there and in the garden. 
No need to run in the house or upstairs. 
The telephone is literally at your elbow 
during all the outdoor months—and 
the indoor months too. 

Library, living-room, kitchen, guest- 
room, bed chambers—each should be 
provided with the comfort and service 
of a telephone. Every residence presents 
its particular opportunities for greater 
telephone convenience. The Business 
Office of your local Bell company will 
be glad to help you “‘custom fit’’ this 
modern idea to your own home. Just 
telephone them today. 
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‘The Diary of a Plain, 
Dirt Gardener 


HARRY DOYLE 


paras 





i 


could not do manual labor in the garden. But I just 

could not keep away from work, so late this afternoon 
I took out Donald’s little red chair and, sitting on it in the 
paths, leaned over and furtively weeded the edges of the 
beds. It surely is no sin on Sunday to pull weeds from 
Dianthus deltoides Brilliant after it is in bloom. My con- 
science! Who could leave this dainty Maiden Pink to be 
choked by the masculine weeds? 

July 3. These nights when I come in to take my shower 
bath I am dog tired. My knees 
ache until I can hardly stand, from 
being down on them digging out 
weeds. But I’m gradually getting 
the weeds licked. As the cool of 
evening came on, I began spad- 
ing. There’ll be a lot of spading 
to do in order to get more ground 
ready back in the propagating 
garden, so that I may transplant 
seedlings when rain comes. 

July 4. This was a holiday for 
some folks, but I worked—at my 
typewriter until 4 o’clock and then 
in the garden until dark. After 
dark, Donald and Ii went over to 
the neighbor’s to have some 
fireworks with Bubs and Elsie. 

July 5. Last night it rained. In- * 
deed, it poured. So I was out at 6 
this morning, and all the time I 
could spare during the day 14 
transplanted seedlings, for any 
rain this time of year is a gift from { — 
heaven. From my seedframes I ~ 


Jen 1. This being Sunday, Iamin my best duds, for I 


LA 









- 
~ 


a 43 





a 





The blessings of living in the open air 
and gardening become evident in the 
evening after the hard day's work 


4 





took out some Aubrietias, (this little Purple Rockcress which 
I find so difficult to grow), Alyssums, [beris sempervirens and 
Iberis gibraltarica, Dianthus caesius, Digitalis ambigua, Gail- 
lardias, and hybrid delphiniums, lining them out in the 
propagating garden. 

July 7. Before breakfast, I weeded at the seedframes. This 
afternoon, under the hottest sun of the year, I took my trusty 
hoe and began to do execution on weeds here and there. 
Soon I approached the strawberry patch and waded into 
this. With much muscle, I went over it, digging deeply. 

After supper (we have dinner at 
noon in summer) I tackled the 
shrub border with the hoe. I 
worked and became hot. What 
clothes I had left were wringing 
wet. At 7:30 I played out, so I 
shower-bathed and then sat at 
mine ease with the family on the 
shady side of the house and smoked 
my pipe as the twilight came. 
Such blessings come when one 
lives in the open air and gardens. 

July 9. When I sallied forth at 
6 o’clock for my morning exercise, 
I beheld the scythe as it hung in 
the garage, and I did seize upon it 
and sharpen it with the stone and 
did wield it up and down and all 
round the (Continued on page 76 


“I did seize upon it and 
sharpen it with the stone and 
did wield it up and down” 
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[AT is the difference 
between poetry and 
prose? Well, prose is 

supposed to be dry as dust, 
labor, and all that sort of thing; 
whereas poetry is the perfume 
of flowers, the shadow across a 
lawn. A long and checkered 
career of gardening has not 
dulled my enthusiasm, for I 
know there will be setbacks; I 
also know the compensating 
pleasures. 

When spring gets in my 
blood, my spirits soar, words 
and musie speak from the com- 
mon beauty of our dooryards, 
and I renew my own youth in 
the joy of seeing gardens spring 
to life. I expeet some disap- 
pointments, some prose in my 
garden. We see our humble 
gardens thru a rosy haze. We 
plan new perfections, new har- 
monies, and let time slip by 
unheeded as we explore, with 
tingling anticipation, the promise in this 
new growth and that, forget the winter's 
cold, blight, or drouth. We build on the 
future, forgetting yesterday. 

Yet, heaven be praised, the “Martha” 
in me keeps my feet firmly on the ground. 
I believe I have inherited from some 
Scotch forbear an ability to hold any 
too-Irish exuberance in check, and while 
I gloat over today’s sunshine, I find 
mvself tucking the leaves back over the 
too-early awakening that has enraptured 
me, making all snug against the chill night 
wind that is coming on. 

So I harness as a team, capable of the 
steadiest pulling, these two attitudes of 
mind. Prose alone makes dull going not 
worthy of a lifetime’s striving. Poetry 
alone would fail in a crisis and balk at sus- 
tained effort. Harnessed together, they 
give us rational excuse for garden happi- 
ness. 

So, even in the rapturous days of spring, 
I mix enjoyment with foresight. The 
warm feel of the good soil, the gentle 
transfer of this plant or that to a better 
situation, the putting in of seed, even the 
early spraying as a precaution against 
disaster—are these not joyous tasks? By 
them we make the garden ours, and earn 
our right to enjoy this changing beauty. 


GA 






cfuly 19209 


LURA COOLLEY HAMIL 








Very fine effects can be secured by keeping your varieties, 
carefully chosen as to color harmony, in large groupings 


“When along both sides of such a path one 
uses the more delicate and lower-growing 
plants, setting the rest in irregular groups 
sweeping out from it, the effect is excellent” 
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Gardener’s Venture 


Wherein the Practical Prose of Labor 
Turns Into the Poetry of Color and Form 


Outside of the larger cities, 
most householders who want a 
garden can have one. I know 
happy and successful gardeners 
who can not even stand at their 
work, but hitch a mat or stool 
along and wield a weeder with 
zest and enjoyment; these are 
truly garden-minded folk of 
negligible physique who yet ac- 
complish miracles of garden 
beauty. 

For the upkeep of a garden 
is not the awesome thing some 
persons make of it. Neglect 
carried to extremes is an atroc- 
ity, but a well-established gar- 
den survives homeopathic doses 
of procrastination. The best- 
loved gardens are spare-time 
gardens, and where the plant- 
ing is fairly close, weeds have 
less chance to establish them- 
selves. 

Furthermore, when one uses 
commercial plant foods, the 
weeds that come up are easily controlled. 
The soil of borders planted closely must 
be loosened rather carefully. One cannot 
trust the average “handy man”’ too far, 
for the same reason that it would puzzle 
any of us to cultivate unfamiliar prem- 


Ses. 


T IS a good plan to use the smallest of 
spading forks and your child-size tools 
with as much regularity as the weather 
and calls on your time allow. Often, for 
one reason or another, the border has to 
be neglected for a time, but it will weather 
thru and seem little the worse. 

For most women, these half-size tools, 
which can be obtained in the best of steel, 
are very desirable. Much of our best 
gardening is done on impulse: here a 
timely removal; there, a little shifting of 
color; and with suitable equipment at 
hand, there is no need to call a man for 
the lighter operations. In the deftness 
with which the thing is done lies success, 
and often, the mere waiting for assistance 
makes the thing impracticable. 

One of the most effective changes to be 
made in the wider garden borders is to 
lay thru it a convenient stepping-stone 
path to work from. I use them as much to 


give access to the (Continued on page 64 


































3 HEN did home decorating 
begin to interest you?” I 
asked Mary Pickford, on the 


occasion of my last visit with her. 

“It has always interested me,’’ she 
answered, “ever since I can remember. 
I used to say to myself, when I lived in 
dingy boarding-house rooms, ‘Oh, if I 
only had a little money to spare, I 
should buy a pair of crisp white-muslin 
curtains and hang them at that window. 
I’d re-cover these walls with bright, 
clean, flowered paper!’ Of course, I 
couldn’t—it was just a dream then.” 

I looked at my hostess, the affection 
I have long felt for her tinged with 
greater admiration than I had ever felt. 
The simplicity and candor of her man- 
ner are perhaps her greatest charms. She 
is not one of those motion-picture ac- 
tresses who sprang into sudden and 
superficial fame almost overnight. She 
reminds one, instead, that she “grew up 
with the industry.”’ And it is because of 
this, because she struggled, as it did, thru 


a period of privation and probation, be- 


cause she put time and study and love 
into her art, that she has become such an 
outstanding figure in a great profession. 
In like measure, it is because she kept the 
ideal of a home so steadfastly before her 
eyes and in her heart, that the one she 
finally achieved became so bright and 
beautiful a place. 

My eyes traveled from the dainty little 
figure dressed in blue, round the room in 
which we sat. Long portieres of golden- 
rod-yellow brocade hung in a soft sweep 








Long porticres of 
yellowbrocade hang 
on either side of the 
steps leading down 
into the living-room 
from the hall at 
Pickfair. The slen- 
der, curving stairs 
are green-carpeted 








Homes of Outstanding 
American Women 


Mary Pickford, “America’s Sweetheart,” 
Successfully Fills the Role of Homemaker 


FRANCES PARKINSON KEYES 


and Mrs. Fairbanks interchangeably.) 
“And the colors blend perfectly, don’t 
they? And they ought to,’’ she added, 
with a little laugh, ‘for we spent four 


days trying out different mixtures in 
- order to get exactly the right shade of 


green for the walls—a green that should 
have a certain elusive tinge of yellow in 
it. And Douglas was just as interested in 
it as I was—we worked on it together.’’ 

That is the way homes are made. | 
felt the blessed truth of it surging about 
me, as I began, gradually, to discover the 
details of the lovely green-and-yellow 
room, with its fine proportions, its un- 
crowded spaciousness, its serene sun- 


PRES SLRS 







Mary Pickford and the writer on the lawn, whose perfect surface is 
unbroken by flower borders or permanently placed garden furniture 


on either side of the three shining steps 
deading down from the hall, as well as 
on either side of four great French win- 
dows looking out to the smooth expanse 
of lawn beyond. A deep luxurious sofa of 
the same yellow brocade was drawn up 
close to the fireplace, and between two of 
the long windows stood a grand piano 
painted yellow. The polished floor was 
almost covered with a single great rug of 
mignonette green, and the walls also were 
green. This color combination was so un- 
usual and at the same time so effective 
that I could not help speaking of it. 

“Tt is unusual,”’ Mrs. Fairbanks agreed. 
(It seems natural to use Mary Pickford 


shine. The hearth, unused in summer, was 
concealed by folding doors of grillwork 
over screening. On the black-marble 
mantel stood a jeweled clock, a pair of 
jade trees, some porcelain figurines; while 
on the endtable beside the big sofa and 
on the piano stood porcelain lamps. Di- 
rectly across from the fireplace hung a 
picture of three charming royal children, 
by Mercier, a French court painter. (This 
picture, later authenticated, was picked 
up for a fraction of its real worth in a mo- 
tion-picture rental studio to which it had 
strayed by some inexplicable chance!) On 
either side of the entrance from the hall 
hung antique tapestries bearing the ducal 
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ered chints which forms the 


crest of their original owner. Near one of 
them stood a corner table from the Bar- 
berini Palace, surmounted by an auto- 
graphed picture of Lord and Lady Mount- 
batten taken on their wedding day. 


OT far off was an exquisite French 
dressing-table bearing the signature 
of Lemeuviere on a gold plate, the delicate 
interior adorned with a panel of 
Sevres porcelain. Priceless treas- 
ures, and yet all disjfosed and 
placed in such a way as to make 
them seem the adornments of a 
home, and not the trophies of a 
museum. 

“Would you really like to see 
the rest of the house?’’ Mrs. 
Fairbanks asked me. ‘You 
know it was just a hunting-lodge 
in the beginning, and tho we 
have adapted it to our needs, it 
isn’t the least large or preten- 
tious. ‘‘Well,”’ she said, leading 
ing the way, “this is the larger 
dining-room. I want to show 
you this glass panel in the fire- 
place, for it was one of my own 
ideas. I can’t bear the sight of a 
hearth when there is no fire 
lighted—it makes me think of 
an empty cradle. So I invented 
this!”” As she spoke, she leaned over, and 
touching an unobtrusive handle, pulled 
hack the mirrored shield concealing the 
carefully laid logs, then pulled it into 
place again. The same shining surface 
was repeated as a lining for the oval cup- 
boards in each corner of the room, where 
it formed a brilliant background for the 
figurines of Chelsea, Staffordshire, and 
Dresden china which were placed in these 
cupboards, and which were beautifully 
revealed by an artistic lighting arrange- 
ment which was another of Mrs. Fair- 
banks’ own inventions. 

The hangings in this formal dining- 
room are green and white damask, the 
design being copied from an eighteenth- 


A corner of a guest room. The upholstered 
furniture is covered with the same flow- 
window 
draperies. All the furniture is satinwood 
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* 
The formal dining-room, in which may be 
seen Mary Pickford’s glass fireplace screen. 
The cupboards are also lined with mirrors 


century wallpaper, and the rug, like the 
one in the living-room, is of plain mignon- 
ette green. In the middle of the long 
table, in refectory shape, is a centerpiece 
of green jade and sparkling crystal. Over 
the sideboards, two charming eighteenth- 
century portraits of a brother and sister 
face each other, the girl in white muslin, 
the boy in “hunting pink.”’ One of these 
sideboards, in flawless satinwood, with 
painted-flower panels, is from the Bur- 
dett-Coutts Collection. Much of the 
other furniture is from the Leverhulme 
collection. The tall, graceful candlesticks 
are of Waterford glass. Priceless treas- 
ures, but the one dearest to Mrs. Fair- 
banks is the dainty chocolate set before 
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which she paused, lifting the covers on 
the quaint cups, shifting the position of 
the plump pitchers. “My mother gave 
me this,’”’ she said very softly, and then 
there was a moment’s silence, for this 
adored mother died not very long ago, 
and her devoted daughter cannot speak 
of her yet without the deepest emotion. 
There is a wonderful Pergolese screen 
near the door leading into the informal 
dining-room. The general color scheme 
is the same as in the larger dining-room, 
but there are no damask portieres here, 
only cream-colored curtains of some soft 
gauzy stuff, drawn well back from the bay 
window to admit the full view of the sleep- 
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The living-room is furnished 
with many priceless pieces, but 
the whole effect is homelike 


ing mountains that lie beyond. 
The kitchen quarters lead from 
this informal dining-room, and 
these, planned by Mrs. Fair- 
banks in co-operation with her 
cook, would delight the heart of 
any homemaker. 

There is only one other room 
on the ground floor, for “Pick- 
fair’ is not an enormous show- 
place, but a hunting-lodge which 
has been converted into a livable 
home. I had automatically called 
this room the library. “But,” I 
was told, “it isn’t really large 
enough or important enough to 
vall a library. I think ‘bookroom’ 
isa better term.’’ The single green rug, the 
soft, sheer, cream-colored curtains, which 
have already become familiar, are re- 
peated here; the furniture is upholstered 
in figured yellow chintz, so fashioned that 
it looks like tapestry, and on the side of 
the room, completely lined with windows, 
stands a beautiful yellow lowboy of Chi- 
nese Chippendale with a lovely yellow 
top. 


HE telephone has been concealed in 
the lower part of a corner cabinet 
which is surmounted by Chinese figures. 
There is a fine old French print of the port 
of La Rochelle, and beside it a Wedgwood 
placque bearing (Continued on page 44 


























1. 

2. 

This is a morning-glory vine 3. 
climbing round the window— 

4, 

5 

ERE we are again with a 6 


page all our own, and 

now we want to know 
how many boys and girls are going 
to be members of The Junior Garden 
Clubs of America. Have you planned to 
organize a garden club? Surely you have, 
for you will want to have the honor of 
being a charter member. And, too, you 
will not want to miss a single day of 
knowledge and fun! 

If you did not read all about The 
Junior Garden Clubs of America (head- 
quarters, Better Homes and Gardens, Des 
Moines), on page 16 of the June issue, do 
so now, for it tells you in detail the first 
things to do in forming your garden club. 

There are four different groups of clubs 
in The Junior Garden Clubs of America. 
The first group is for children 4, 5, and 6 
years of age. It is called the Kinder Gar- 
den Club. The second group is for chil- 
dren 7, 8, and 9 years of age, and it is 
valled the Sprouters’ Garden Club. The 
third group is for boys and girls 10, 11, 
and 12 years of age, who are known as the 
members of the Climbers’ Garden Club, 
and the fourth group is known as the 
Master Garden Club, composed of jun- 
iors, 13, 14, and 15 years 


Cousin Marion: 


Gives special attention to the plants in 
hanging, baskets, lawn vases, window and 
porch boxes, as this month is usually hot 
and dry. 

Keeps the flowers on her pansies, sweet 
peas, and nasturtiums well. picked, and 
doesn’t water them too much; otherwise, she 
will have no flowers. 































Stakes her mother’s dahlias and ties them 


Keeps fresh flowers on the dinner table. 


Are you doing this too? 


leader or a Campfire Girls’ sponsor, and 
upon request, he or she will receive from 
The Junior Garden Clubs of America, 
(headquarters, Better Homes andGardens), 
a leaflet on organization and suggestions 
for help in planning activities for the club 
members. 


\ HAT a wonderful thing this coun- 

selor will be doing for the boys and 
girls as well as for the community! Indeed, 
leading children in flower growing and 
garden making is one of the most worthy 
of civic works to be undertaken by any 
club of men or women as well as by the 
schools! 

Cousin Marion, sponsor of The Junior 
Garden Clubs of America, has planned 
different programs for each group—pro- 
grams filled with fun and knowledge to 
be found in the garden, in the woods, along 
the roadsides, in a flower pot, and even in 
an old shallow kitchen pan! If you want 
to learfi how to do many delightful things, 
get your garden club organized now. Then 


love, 


hope, 


It spreads faith, 


with soft string}. See her working in the cheer, and courace all round 
picture below. 
Keeps the bird-bath filled with fresh water. . 
Sows Sweet Alyssum seeds for late bloomin,. ~ 
have your counselor write to 


Cousin Marion, and she will send 

you a membership charter and a 

leaflet with more organization 
material and with the most amusing Na- 
ture names for your club officers. Re- 
member to tell your counselor to list the 
members of the garden club, writing their 
names, addresses, and ages very plainly. 
And don’t forget—each Junior Garden 
Club member will receive a button to 
signify membership in The Junior Garden 
Clubs of America! 


Badges of Award 


ERE are a few of the activities that 
Cousin Marion has planned for The 
Junior Garden Club members: (1) Flower 
knowledge; (2) Sharing Garden Pleas- 
ures; (3) Civic Endeavor; (4) Garden 
Handicraft; (5) Nature Essay. 

You see, ‘there are five things for each 
garden-club meé.uber to do, and for ac- 

laiailichion each of these joyous tasks, 
you will receive a badge; that is, a badge 
when you have flower knowledge; another 
when you share garden pleasures; another 
for civic endeavor; another for garden 
handicraft, and still an- 





of age. 

After a group of ten or 
more boys and girls has 
decided to have a garden 
club, you should choose 
some grownup who is in- 
terested in gardening to 
act as your counselor. For 
your counselor, we sug- 
gest that you ask your 
mother or your father, or 
a member of an adult gar- 
den club, or a friend or 
neighbor who loves flow- 
ers and has a garden; or 
you might even ask one of 
your teachers. This coun- 





selor will act in the same 


? 
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Me 





other for a Nature essay. 

Each month, Cousin 
Marion will tell you jut 
how to get one of there 
badges, and after you have 
received them all—which 
will be after five months, 
November—you will re- 
ceive a beautiful garden 
notebook, amusingly illus- 
trated, in which you can 
keep your garden notes, 
records, garden pictures, 
and even the autographs 
of your garden-club 
friends! 

In the following para- 
graphs, Cousin Marion is. 








capacity as a Boy Scouts’ 
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The natural slope in front 
of this home has been gar- 
dened by Nature, assisted 
by the helpful interest of 
three flower-lov 


ers 





eX 








A Co-operative Wildflower 


” HY, this looks like a little bit 
of the woods!”’ visitors exclaim, 
thus artlessly paying the high- 

est possible compliment to a wildflower 

garden. And indeed, this lovely garden 
in the wooded part of the Webster Park 

Avenue section of Clintonville (a suburb 

of Columbus, Ohio) does look like a bit 

of the wild fields or woods—some spot 
where Nature has been exceedingly prof- 
ligate with her floral wealth, but at the 
same time a place where some gentle 
dominion has tempered Nature’s inexo- 
rable decree of the survival of the fittest, 
so that instead of there being great masses 
of a few flowers particularly adapted to 
the environmental features, there is a be- 
wildering variety of foliage and bloom. It 
is at once the admiration and the despair 
of wildflower-garden enthusiasts. Thru 

the spring and summer months, it is a 

veritable Mecca for garden-lovers who 

have heard of this quite remarkable gar- 
den, and are not content until they have 
seen it in all its loveliness. 

Perhaps not the least remarkable fea- 
ture about this garden is the fact that it is 
a co-operative venture, the evolution of 
which was about as follows: When Mrs. 


JAMES M. CHALFANT 


William Halenkamp moved into the 
wooded end of Webster Park Avenue, 
the growing conditions of that shaded 
area together with her own interest in 
wildflowers could mean but one thing: she 
must have a wildflower garden. As a 
matter of fact, it was this possibility 
which largely induced the Halenkamps to 
move to the new location. That was 
eleven years ago. By a happy coincidence, 
Mrs. C. G. Landes, who, six years later, 
came to live beside the Halenkamps, but 
one lot removed, was also a lover of wild- 
flowers. 

Mrs. Landes brought with her from her 
former home some of her favorite wild- 
flowers in pots and transplanted them in 
her new garden. It is not difficult to see 
how this fortuitous community of inter- 
est brought the two women together very 
quickly. Before long the garden of each 
was a matter of genuine mutual interest 
and pride. After a time the Landes family 
purchased the intervening lot, the rear of 
which was also given over to wildflowers, 
until finally the two gardens had grown 
into one. 
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A naturalistic pool, boggy 
at one end and surrounded 
by a low rockery, serves 
perfect 
chor c 


home for 
wild 


as a 


many ocus 


Garden 


Now it so happened also that Mrs. 
Halenkamp’s neighbor on the other side, 
Miss Doris Klie, was also quite interested 
in wildflowers. After a while she joined 
the others in the common cause. The 
result is that the three back yards now 
form a continuous woodland scene. Be- 
cause Miss Klie has a stone fireplace in 
her yard, where they hold frequent pic- 
nic suppers in the summer, the gardeners 
refer to it as the kitchen, whereas the 
other yards are known as the double 
parlors. 


LONG with rock gardening, wildflower 
gardening is enjoying a most re- 
markable nation-wide popularity. You 
may get one indication of the growing 
interest in this form of gardening merely 
by turning to the flower catalogs and not- 
ing that more and more wildflowers are 
being listed. Many have come to prefer 
them to all others. As Mrs. Halenkamp 
puts it, “Once you get the wildflower bee 
in your bonnet, you are spoiled for many 
of the more gorgeous and showy flowers 
which the horticulturist has developed.” 
A month before even the tulips and 
hyacinths have (Continued on page 44 





“How Much Will It Cost?” 





If You Live in Mobile, You Can Build a House for One- 


se OW much Half What 

H will it cost?”’ 

This is the 

question which almost 
inevitably arises 
when we start to do anything in this 
world of earning and spending. This is 
particularly true and particularly impor- 
tant when we plan to build a home. We 
sit back and dream into being a vision of 
a house upon a hillside with a background 
of great oaks, and a flower-bordered walk, 
inviting us to the latch string. 

How lovely it would be could we but 
dream this house into material being, 
rather than into a vision 


It Costs to Construct It on Long Island 


LELAND A. McBROOM 


pending on your locality and the archi- 
tect. How would he arrive at a figure, 
and how accurate would it be? The proc- 
ess would be that known as “cubing.” 
Different architects have different meth- 
ods. I shall describe the one best known. 
It is to take the cubical contents of the 
building in feet and multiply by an esti- 
mased cost per foot. The cubical con- 
tents are figured by taking the area of the 


of from 28 to 35 cents 
might occur in the 
same city, but think 
of the difference if you 
were to take the plans 
to an architect in a metropolitan area, 
such as nean New York, get his estimate, 
and then compare it with the estimate of 
a builder in a small town in the South, 
where lumber and labor are cheap. Their 
experience would be quite different; there- 
fore, their estimates would vary. So in 
order to estimate accurately, you must 
know, almost to a pinpoint on the map, 
where a house is to be built. 

Many persons ask us why 
Better Homes and Gardens 





which we must make ma- 





terial by the investing of 
carefully saved dollars. But 
without effort, satisfaction 
could not be so great, and 
since houses must cost, and 
dollars must build them, it 
might be of value to study 
the manner in which the 
costs of building are esti- 
mated, and that which 
makes the cost of a house 
greater or less. It would be 
difficult to do this just in a 
general way. It is going to 
be necessary to particular- 
ize down to the point of 
studying an individual ex- 





herewith. 


ERHAPS the most throbbing and vital problem 

of the prospective home owner is the question, 
“How much will it cost?” 
Remember this: We can gather definite informa- 
tion on costs, but we cannot predict just what your 
local contractors will bid. Their bids will depend 
upon their percentage of profit and the grade of 
material and workmanship. Insist upon good quality, 
allow a fair profit, and then apply the data given 
In future articles we shall show how to 
apply this data to other houses. 


does not publish costs of 
houses which we show. This 
is the reason: If we glibly 
state the house would cost 
$10,000 in one community, 
say in a small town in the 
South, what meaning does 
this have for the man in 
New York, or in Portland, 
Oregon? In reality, it has 
none, and is more harmful 
and misleading than help- 
ful. Even at best, the cub- 
ing is of rough approxima- 
tion. We desired a means 
of comparing house costs in 
all parts of the country. Our 














first idea was to get the sets 





ample. The problem is so 
involved that by generaliz- 
ing we would never arrive at a conclusion. 
We have been gathering data on a cer 
tain house, over quite a long period, and 
checking it from many angles. It is the 
house which was published on page 13 of 
our January issue, as it was originally de- 
signed with one bathroom. 

The reason we are taking this house 
for consideration is that it represents the 
room requirement in greatest demand. 
This house, well constructed in every 
particular, is of brick-veneer construction. 

‘If you had these plans drawn for you by 
an architect, and asked him the cost of 
the house, he would have jotted down a 
few figures, multiplied, added and multi- 
plied again, and in the course of a few 
minutes said, “The house would cost you 
about $7,550, or perhaps $10,500,”’ de- 





house times the height of the house from 
the basement floor line to the midpoint 
of the roof between the second-story ceil- 
ing and the ridge. This gives approxi- 
mately the cubic contents of the main 
portion of the house. Garage and porches 
are figured in the same way, but the result 
is divided by 2. These sums are added 
together, then multiplied by an assumed 
cost per cubic foot. This is where the 
joker occurs. To illustrate, one architect 
might use as his figure 28 cents, another 
35 cents. As a matter of fact, the firm of 
which I am a member has designed houses 
that cost as little as 29 cents per cubic 
foot, depending on the construction and 
elaboration of the detail. In any case, the 
figure is a guess based on previous experi- 
ence with similar structures. A variation 
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of plans of the house figured 
by contractors in various cities of the 
United States, from a definite set of plans 
and specifications. Here again, complica- 
tions arise. It might be all right for the 
man in Cleveland and Salt Lake City, but 
how much good will such a figure do a man 
in our small Southern village, which we 
mentioned before? We can’t have a con- 
tractor in each city figure the plans. The 
mass of data would smother our enthusi- 
asm, and mighteven smother us physically. 


VEN here there is another factor. I 
have known bids from eight con- 
tractors figuring on the same house on 
the same plans and specifications, so ac- 
curately worked out that almost every 
nail was specified, to vary 15 percent from 
the high to the low bidder. What are we 














going to do in a case like this, if in Bangor, - 


Maine, we get the man who would be the 
low bidder, and in Austin, Texas, the 
man who would be high bidder, were the 
plans let out for bids? Our problem is not 
one to be taken lightly. At last we found 
what seems to us the most reasonable 
solution for our problem. 

The cost of a house is made up of a 
very great number of very small items, 
which, when added together, give us our 
total for material. To these we must add 
the cost of arranging our materials in the 
order called for by our plan, the work of 
a wide variety of skilled and unskilled 
labor. 

This is the idea on which we based our 
plan for estimating the house in different 
parts of the country. We had three very 
skilled men take off the quantities of ma- 
terial of all the different sorts, the number 
of brick, the number of feet of rough lum- 
ber, and so on, clear thru the work. We 
then had them figure the exact number of 
hours of different sorts of labor it would 
take to assemble these materials into a 
completed home. 


HERE is where the reader must help 
us. Costs based on these various 
figures in several different parts of the 
United States are listed, and we have left 
a blank space in which we can put in the 
figures for your own community, multiply 
by the quantities, and in this way, obtain 
a very good approximation of the cost of 
these items as you must pay for them, 
according to local prices. 

This works very well down to item 14, 
common labor, but haw are you going to 
arrive at the costs of millwork, heating, 
and other items from 15 to 30? These 
prices can be found in this way: Take the 
total cost of items 1 to 14 for your locality, 
find how much greater or less this is in 
percentage than in any other community, 
say in Delaware County, Pennsylvania, 
where the total is $3,847.27, then make 


the totals of 15 to 30 for Delaware County 
that much greater or less. Next, add it 
to your own totals, 1 to 14, and you have 
a fairly accurate cost figure for your own 
locality. 

How accurate is “fairly accurate’’? In 
the building business, I should say within 
5 percent. The cost of an article is the 
price one can buy it for sale, tailormade. 
Some are better house tailors than others; 
that is, they hire more skilled labor, use 
better grades of material, and do not 
skimp on it round the edges. So we get a 
personal variation depending on the 
builder. As I said before, bids often vary 
as much as 15 percent, and the cheapest 
bid is not always the best one, as many 
home owners have discovered too late. 


New let us analyze the data which we 
publish in the form of the accom- 
panying table. It is for the brick house 
shown in the January issue of Better 
Homes and Gardens. Our lowest figure 
was from Mobile, Alabama, $7,353.02; 
our highest, from Long Island, $13,300.57. 
As a matter of fact, the difference would 
be still greater, since the footings in the 
South need not be so deep to protect 
them from frost, insulation is not neces- 
sary, and the heating plant could be cut 
down to a minimum, so that our house 
could be built in Mobile for one-half the 
cost of the same house on Long Island. 
These just happen to be our extreme 
figures. Possibly there are places where 
greater or lesser costs could be found. 
One cannot generalize about costs and 


‘take large areas by comparison, such as 


the East or the Middlewest. This house 
would cost slightly less than half as much in 
Delaware County, Pennsylvania, as on 
Long Island, only a few hundred miles 
away; and in Pittsburgh, $9,725.75, « 
$2,004.70 more than in the eastern 
part of the same state, and these figures 
are probably not the extreme figures for 
the one state of Pennsylvania. 
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We have tried to answer the question 
“How much will it cost?’’ within a reason- 
able degree of error. The contractor will 
say that lumber will vary in cost with the 
length and dimension. That is true. We 
have, to the best of our ability, compen- 
sated for these variations. If we had 
tried to give a lumber list and itemized 
each piece of material in the building, 
several pages of the magazine would 
have been used, and to most of us, the 
result would have been less clear than as 
we have shown it. 

One thing I think we have done: I am 
sure that we have illustrated, in a con- 
crete way, that to say that a house will 
cost $10,000 or $20,000 to build means 
absolutely nothing to the general popula- 
tion of the United States. 

This is about as far as our conclusions 
take us, since we found in one case that 
a house built in the city would cost 12 
percent more than the same house built 
in the small town, only twenty-five miles 
away, where handling charges for ma- 
terial are less and rentals for storage areas 
for materials, and all the costs of doing 
business, including labor charges, are 


smaller. 
AN? THER thing which becomes evident 
is that a house cannot be designed 
for all parts of America. In some parts of 
Florida where brick must be shipped in, 
the use of it is prohibitive. There are 
places where a basement is unnecessary, 
and some places where, because of the 
water level and the character of the ground, 
it is almost impossible to have one. In 
Minnesota a large heating plant is a neces- 
sity, but along the Gulf it would have no 
function. 

Our advice on costs, therefore, must 
always be subject to local conditions, 
illustrated by the accompanying random 
instances. The costs are variable, not 
only as to place, but as to time, available 
material, and special requirements. 





















































T 
Delaware | } 
County, | Mobile, Long Island, | San Francisco, Your 
ITEMS Pennsylvania | Alabama | New York | California Locality 
——— | 
Unit | Total Unit | Total Unit Total Unit | Total | Unit | Total 
1. Excavations and trenching, 216 cubic yards.................. s 40 '$ 86. 40/$ 50 |$ 108.00/$ 70 |$ 151.20$ 1 25) $ 270.00'$ s 
2. Footing and rough concrete, 1-2-3 mix., 115 cubic feet. . 67 77.05 67 | 77.05) 54 | 62.10 28) 32.20 
3. 5x 8 x 12 hollow tile No. 1, per 1 ,000—-1 SES > ¢ owbebéaecs che 76.00 | 121.60) 75.00 | 120.00) 110.00 176.00) 100.00) 160.00 
4. Common brick, per 1 ait ata ges 16.00 | 345.60, 14.50 313.20) 62.00 1,123.20; 17.00) 367.20 
5. Basement floor 4’; Cement 1-2-4 _.. per foot—733 square feet . | a ft 87.96, 20 | 46.60! 30 219.90) 14) 102.62 
6. Mortar, per cuble foot—550 cuble feet... .. 2.6... cee ee ee ee 31 | 170.50) 27 | 148.50) 52 | 286.00) 31 170.50) 
7. Dimension lumber, 2” x 4” to 2” x 10’ to. 1, per 1,000 feet, 7,650) 34.00 | 260.10) 35.00 | 267.75) 68.00 520.20| 45.00' 344.25 
8. Rough lumber, shiplap, ete., No. 1, per 1 ,000-— a shoes cas 33.00 191.40, 35.00 | 00; 44.00 | 255.20; 40.00| 232.00 
9. Shineien , 5-2 edge grain, per 1,000-—14,500....................: 10.50 | 152.25 7.50 | 108.75) 22.00 319.00| 12.00, 174.00 
10. Fi ooring, se select plain-sawed Red Oak, 1,000—1,500 feet.. 100.00 | 150.00; 75.00 112.50) 155.00 | 232. 132.00) 198.00) . 
11. Wood — and plaster, 3 coats pee y applied—787 square yards 93 731.91 82 34) 1.37 | 1,078.19 -75| _ 590.25). 
12. Carpenter labor—947 hours. . 7 1.00 | 947.00 tg 8.63 1.50 | 1,420.50 1.13) 1,070.11). 
13. Mason Inbor—316 hours...... 1.12%| 355.50 1.50 474.00| 1.75 553.00; 1.50| 474.00). 
14. Common labor—340 hours... 50 170.00 320 | 102.00) 6244) 212.50) .69 234.60) 
‘otal, items 1 to 14 inclusive. 3,847.27). .| 3,655.32). . | 6,609.49]....... 4,419.73 
15. Mullgark, including screens......... 851.72). | '813.00).- 1,471.15). | 977.1 
16. Painting, interior and exterior finish. 495.88). . -| 473.34).. $56.52). . 568.4 
17. Rough TGs scab cheers «eos 51.04). 43.72). ; 88.16)... 58.44 
18. Ornamental and miscellaneous iron, and so on. 159.72). 152.46) . . 275.88! . . 183.2 
Bs MORNOORS WOE. 65 coves ceriecccccs 116.16). . 110.88) . . 200.64! . . 133.24 
20. = floor and base in bathroom..... . . 61.60) . 58.80) . . 106.40). . 70.66 
21. 8 vartage insurance. ~ 101.20). 96.60) . . 174.80) . . 116.08 
22. Contractor compensation—8 percent... .. . 452.42). . 431.85) .. ; 781.45) 518.93 
sud at ee haar: ee aes 
3. preotal, general contract. . 137.01)... | 5,840.97). . 10,564.49). 045.87| 
23. EE. « +s ewes 455.53). . ‘| 434.83) .. 786.83) . . 522.49) 
24. Heating ¢ (hot-air heat) . 261.36). . : 249.48) .. 451.44). . | 299.78 
25. Wiring.............. . 9.40) || ‘| “g:20):: 159.60) |... °°: 107.11 
Total, all above......... .| 6,946.30) . . .| 6,613.48) . . 11,962.36) | 7,975.25 
26. Electric ‘fixtures at ees achat ‘ ‘ 96.80). . x 92.40). . 167.20) 111.03 
27. Finish hardware.....--) || Ree me -| 105.00): : 190.00) | 126.17 
28. Weatherstr ping and caulking. . 7 Re sco ann 6 tab 0 > whee | 117.04).. J 111.72). . 202.16) 134.24 
29. G aod ing, cinder drive. . adnubee ns «sith she ntkin mere ee ; 256.20). ; 463.60} | 307.85 
30. a it Binegeo: bape Reema ‘ . waiaa l c _- E sano Hl | sinh ‘s 315.25 | 209.34 
Total for 15 to 30 inclusive.....................5- - . $3,873.78). '$3,697.70 os $ 6,691.08 .. . 84,444.15 
Fe Ee, A RD OD og 0.'n occ cise ccc ceed he dses eed i $7,721.06). ........ $7,353.02). . $13,300.57 . |$8,863.88 ; 
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Altho of generous proportions, this house is so designed that a 50-foet lot accommodatas it nicely 





A House of English Derivation 


Beauty of Design and Convenience of 
Arrangement Are Featured in This Home 


HERE is something about the in- 

formal design of this cheerful home 

that makes one feel it would fit well 
in any community or locality. It is a- 
dapted from the English style of design 
and is an excellent example of varied tex- 
tures and refinement in detail. 

It would fit well on a 50-foot lot, for 
with a driveway on one side, considerable 
space would be left on the other side. The 
proper orientation of the house would call 
for its being faced north or west 

The exterior walls are of dull-red clink- 
er brick, contributing both stability and 
dignity, which are the two qualities that 
are desirable in small houses as well as 
large ones. The high-pitched roof is dis- 


The living-room and master’s bedroom re- 
ceive light and air from three directions 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 





HAROLD H. EHLERT 


tinetly pleasing, and the shingles are of 
various shades of brown, so laid that the 
color is deepest at the eaves. This gives 
an interesting effect, inspired by a care- 
ful study of old, time-weathered roofs. 
The rough exterior woodwork is also 
weathered brown. With the tall chimneys 
of elaborate design, there is a promise of 
friendly open fires, symbolic of good cheer. 

From the inviting entrance porch, one 
enters a small hallway, which contains 
the stairway leading to the upper floors 
as well as a large coat-closet. 

To the right of the hallway is a gener- 
ous-sized living-room, so planned that its 
light and air come from three directions. 
Pleasant conditions thruout the day are 
thereby guaranteed, particularly as the 
windows are large as well as numerous. 
As the fireplace is sensibly located be- 
tween two groups of windows, an oppor- 
tunity for comfortable fireside reading is 
obtained, and there are well-considered 
wall spaces for the placing of furniture 
which will enhance the beauty of the room. 

A cased opening leads from the living- 
room to the dining-room, which is of 
ample size. The most interesting feature 
in the dining-room is a pair of glazed 
doors opening onto a terrace which over- 
looks the garden. It also has a group of 
three windows on the side wall. 

Between the kitchen and the dining- 
room we have the breakfast-room, which 
has two large windows facing :he garden. 
The opposite wall has a large pantry cup- 
board, which is conveniently located. 
The kitchen has cross ventilation and 
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The sink is 
placed under the rear windows, with cab- 


is compact in arrangement. 


inets above and below. The grade en- 
trance and the basement stairs are con- 
veniently arranged in relation to the 
kitchen as well as to the entrance hall. 


‘THE second-floor hall is compact in 
arrangement, a point that should be 
considered in the planning of every house 
The master bedroom, located at the front 
of the house, has windows on three sides 
and has two large closets. It also has the 
advantage of easy access to the bathroom 
The other two bedrooms, located to- 
ward the rear of the house, are of ample 
size, and both have cross ventilation 
Each has a good-sized closet. 
A large linen-closet conveniently io- 
cated in the hall (Continued on page 49 


The amount of closet room provided in 
this plan will delight every homemaker 
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Many persons believe that the primary object of stones in a rock garden is 
for show, whereas they should be used to furnish a cool root area for plants 


Rock-Garden Construction 


Discussing the Location, the Stone, Laying of 


OT many years ago 

it was exceptional 

to find a rock gar- 
den of any consequence or 
interest in any but the gar- 
dens of the large estgtes. 
Today the home grounds of the 
average American are not consid- 
ered complete without some form 
of rock garden suitable for grow- 
ing alpine plants. To me, the 
reasons why this particular kind 
of gardening has become so faseci- 
nating and popular is because rock 
gardens offer more interest, more 
beauty, and greater opportunity 
for adventure than any other 
form of gardening, the cost need 
not be great, and the small garden 
may be just as beautiful as the 
large one. 

Where are rock gardens appro- 
priate? They may be made upon 
a rough slope, in a window area 
way, upon a terrace, and even in 
the barren space under some shade 
tree where you have been trying 
to grow grass with the usual lack 
of suecess. The point I wish to 
make is this: If we have the in- 
terest and desire, Nature will pro- 
vide some form of plant life for 
almost any location or exposure. 
Obviously, the list of plants to 
use for each of these various loca- 
tions would differ. 

If we desire to grow typical 
rock plants, the ideal location will 
be one in the open, away from the 
shade of buildings, walls, and, 
still more important, away from 
the roots of trees. The rock gar- 
den should be apart from any 


Rocks, Making of Walls, Steps, and Tiny Pools 


HERBERT A. ALBYN 
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form of formal garden and 
the residence, and if we 
have some slope or ravine, 
we are indeed very fortu- 
nate. 

With the location selected, 
let us first give careful considera- 
tion to the existing natural fea- 
tures that may be contributed to 
the framing of our picture, and to 
the border plantings that may be 
necessary to cut off unsightly 
views and give seclusion. Keep the 
south and east open to the morn- 
ing sun. Informality must exist 
everywhere, for we must be in 
sympathy with Nature and her 
ways if we wish to produce a 
pleasing and natural effect. 


‘THE teachings of our hillsides, 

rolling banks, and courses 
along some stream fashioned by 
thousands of years of erosion help 
us to learn what is good and what 
is suitable for our use. 

Before any material is brought 
to the location we must look to 
the grading and drainage. The 
soil may be such that it may be 
necessary to excavate some of it 
and replace it with the proper 
kind. 

Drainage is very important, as 
most rock plants insist on good 
drainage and will not thrive with 
wet feet. The location and kind 
of soil will determine the necessity 
for tile draining. Tile should be 
laid with not less than one-half 
inch pitch to the foot, and cov- 
ered with at least one foot of cin- 
ders or coarse (Continued on page62 








PHOTOGRAPHS COURTESY OF JOHN WANAMAKER 
An interior in the Early American spirit, which is at the 
same time reminiscent of the French Provincial pertod 


Furniture Styles 


HEN this generation of 

parents started house- 

keepingtwenty yearsago, 
or when they assumed ownership 
of homes their parents had planned 
and furnished with such loving 
sare, the first thing most of them 
A did was to collect the “golden 
oak’’ of the nineties and hustle it 
up to the attic or out to the junk- 
man, just as the walnut and the 
plush albums and the horsehair 
sofas of Queen Victoria’s day had 
been discarded by a previous gen- 
eration of brides. For fashions in furniture, tho they do not 
change as often as fashions in clothes, nevertheless go thru 
a continuous evolution, and always reflect, to a certain extent, 
the spirit of the day. 

One of the characteristics of American art and decoration at 
the beginning of the twentieth century was a rather slavish 
imitation of things European. We went in strongly for period 
rooms, and like the newcomer to society who is not sure of her- 
self, and therefore dares not 
depart from the rules laid 
down by a book of etiquette, 
our general feeling was that 
any such room must be one 
hundred percent true to the 
time and the period it aimed 
to reproduce. Father might 
beg pitifully for the comfort 
of his Morris chair, but if the 
living-room had “gone Ital- 
ian,”’ Italian it must be—and 
Morris chairs hadn’t been in- 
vented in the days of the 
Borgias. 

Today, America is growing 
up artistically, is becoming 
more sure of herself. She is 





The kinship of Early 
American to French 
Provincial is obvious 
in this sturdy chair 


showing two distinct tend- 
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MARGARET FLEMING 








Modern copies of Early American furniture that have 
several points characteristic of the French Provincial 


That Harmonize 


We Learn Why It Is That Early American and French 
Provincial Furniture Have a Great Deal in Common 


encies in house furnishing: the 
first a development of a national 
style in decoration which expresses 
the spirit of our times and throws 
almost all previous ideas over- 
board — the style generally re- 
ferred to as “modern’’ or “mod- 
ernistic’’; the second, an ability to 
select what was both beautiful 
and comfortable from each period 
of the past and combine several 
pieces in a harmonious whole, 
adding, where necessary for great- 
er comfort, modern adaptations of 
old designs. In our decoration today we are striving not so 
much for a unity of time and place as a unity of spirit. If the 
furniture styles of two widely separated countries show a cer- 
tain affinity of feeling, we do not hesitate to put them together. 
Thus one may see Italian combined with Spanish, Georgian 
with Directoire, and French Provincial with Early American. 

This last combination is one of the newest and one of the 
most adaptable to a simple home, partly because the furniture 
of these two periods was 
tasteful but unpretentious, 
and partly because in almost 
every house there are already 
many pieces that would fit 
into the picture. The rage 
for Early American that has 
swept over the country in the 
last two decades has provided 
almost (Continued on page 47 





Simple and direct lines 
with slight decorations 
characterise French 
Provincial furniture 


A bedroom furnished with 
American-made copies of 
French Provincial pieces.Chairs 
and bureau are particularly true 
to French furniture tradition 
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Getting the Husband 


to Help 


The Writer Tells Women the Easiest and 
Most Painless Methods of Getting Results 


MILDRED WEIGLEY WOOD 


work of homemaking done is indisputable. We see them 

in our own homes and in our neighbors’ playing roles 
which vary from trailing the 2-year-old or wielding the broom, 
to recording and analyzing expenditures of the family income. 
So generally and generously do many husbands contribute to 
the homemaking activities in this day, that where a group of 
mothers whom I heard talking the other day discussed an excep- 
tion to this rule, it was with a compassionate attitude toward 
that home. 

Why do husbands help? I don’t believe it is because they 
are enamored of housekeeping tasks any more than are their 
wives. It is usually because they see that with the many activi- 
ties and responsibilities which confront a homemaker, her only 
chance for leisure, which means both companionship for him 
and the children and opportunity to plan wisely the affairs of 
the household, is her husband’s help, even if it is only a few 
minutes each day. 

Just as it is the last straw that breaks the camel’s back, it is 
often just one straw removed that helps to mend it. Sometimes 
the difference which exists between that harassed feeling of not 
getting thru the day’s work and that more pleasurable one of 
accomplishment rests simply in hav- 
ing a very small number of tasks 
lifted from the daily schedule or an 
occasional seasonal one cared for by 
other hands. : 

That husbands’ help is useful and 
desirable in most homes, then, is un- 
questioned. The problem of the 
homemaker, however, is that of get- 
ting her husband to help so that he 
feels it a pleasure rather than a bur- 
den, for what woman wants to feel 
that she is lessening the pleasure of 
a man in his home by pressing un- 
wanted tasks upon him, nights, morn- 
ings, and holidays? But how is this 
desirable point of view to be secured? 

The magical word which spells the 
solution of this problem is co-opera- 
tion. To recognize its significance is 
one matter, to secure it is another. 
There are ways, however, that we 
homemakers can look to to help us 
provide a contented, helping husband, instead of a bothered 
one. 

The first of these, I believe, is finding the jobs which husbands 
enjoy doing. You can be reasonably sure that they will not 
enjoy doing the same thing over and over any more than we 
do. They have their routine tasks in their own day’s work, 
hence do not come home aching to repeat the same type. I 
should proceed cautiously, therefore, on dishwashing and dish- 
drying, and offer opportunities for service that will be less 
expected. For instance, several short tasks, such as emptying 
the wastebaskets and burning the papers, can be suggested 
within the dishwashing hour and handled with alacrity by the 
officiating husband. Preparing something that is to go into an 
attractive-sounding food, such as cutting raisins for cookies 
or chopping nuts, will often be relished. Those tasks which have 
an element of companionship with them are most eagerly 
sought. For example, working with the small boy to pick out 
nutmeats or freeze some ice-cream eliminates much of the feel- 
ing of being overworked, while it furnishes much desired help. 


“Tw husbands do help in the game of getting the house- 
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Tasks which have an ele- 
ment of companionship are 
more appreciated by him 






Strobhm ane 


There is a psychological moment to ask for 
the husband's help. Certainly it is not when 
he is comfortably settled with the newspaper 


Each homemaker will discover the work which her husband 
likes to do and try to make at least part of his assistance come 
in these directions. It is not only the right job but the right 
time that must be considered. 


LANNING the right time to ask for help is one of the 

psychological problems of the homemaker. Have you ever 
seen a husband get comfortably settled behind his newspaper, 
then implored by his wife to come and lend some assistance on 
some task that could easily be postponed? That, in such a case, 
the time was not ripe can be noted by the rather slow 
and melancholy appearance of the aforesaid husband. 
On the other hand, had the request been postponed and 
the paper duly finished, the same task would have been 
most cheerfully pursued. Every man has certain inter- 
ests which he carries on at home and which he likes to 
pursue uninterruptedly when possible. A wise wife will 
guard these times and proffer her requests for help “‘out- 
side of hours,’’ as it were. There is a way of helping the 
matter of striking the right time which has to do with 
another means of getting co-operation. 

Rarely is there a human being who does not like a 
feeling of accomplishment. Those of us who are home- 
makers are pleased with a day’s work that shows some 
task accomplished beyond the daily routine which 
rarely varies. A man’s attitude is no different, and 
adopting some system which provides a feeling of work 
completed is one way of securing a satisfied worker. A 
slip of paper with a 
list of small jobs to 
be executed and pre- 
sented to the inquir- 
ing husband Who 
wants to help will appeal to 
him as being both systematic 
and satisfying. He can cross 
off finished tasks and point 
with pride to an efficient hour. 

The modern method of 
training children is to “praise 
freely, punish rarely,” and the 
slogan might be varied a little 
in getting the husband to help, 
and read “appreciate often, 
criticize rarely.” 

Getting the husbands to 
help so that it savors of en- 
joyment rather than drudg- 
ery is something of a study 
in itself for the homemaker 
who is looking for new fields 
to conquer. 





Getting the husband to help 
in a@ way that savors of 
enjoyment is one solution 
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Garden Clothes 


HE only pleasant 

place to dig in the 

ground and pull 
the reluctant weed is in 
the seclusion of one’s own 
garden, surrounded by a 
kindly hedge and far 
from prying eyes. Still, 
I shall always be thank- 
ful that on a certain day 
my enthusiasm for lift- 
ing some ferns which grew 
by our roadside took me 
beyond this shelter. » 
Transplanting, if done Z 
intelligently, is dirty 
work. So, with never a 
thought save for getting aA 
my new greenery from WhO 
its original home to a 
shady corner near the 
house, I stepped from 
privacy to the world out- 
side. 

Intent on my task, I 
gave small thought to 
the motors which passed 
on the highroad, until I 
was startled by laughter 
from a ear of merrymakers. For the 
moment, I forgot the fascinating business 
of digging roots without disturbing life, 
and sat up. 

“Good gracious, it’s a woman!”’ gasped 
a sweet young thing in French blue. 

To say I was surprised is inadequate—I, 
who had visualized myself as feminine of 
the feminine. ‘You should see my gar- 
den,” I called resentfully after the disap- 
pearing car. 
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4 Harold Smith of Char- I. 
4 lotte, Michigan, built his 
birdhouse along the lines 
of his own large home 
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Dr. Van Fleet and 
Paul’s Scarlet 
Climber roses glor- 
ify this backyard 
pergola of Mrs 
Harvey Crowder, 
Sullivan, Indiana 


CNOA INA MOB 


gentle art of gardening, 
% a slovenly warning to 
\' the passerby. In ful- 

j some complacency I 
had supposed that my 
4 whole duty to family 
4 and self ended if, when 
I got dirty, I did not 
stay so. The more fool 
From that chance 
roadside criticism, my 
reformation began. 

In consequence, tho 
never noted for pulchri- 
tude, I have the gratifi- 






Another rose pergola at 
the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Thornton Buzzard 
of Oaks, Pennsylvania 


cation of knowing that, 
altho formerly when I 
gardened I was sordid, 






Pools form an ap- 
priate subject this 
month. John Ring 
of North Chatham, 
New York, sends us 
the picture at right 


Second thought asked if this were quite 
the point; rather, need one for the flowers’ 
sweet sake, look so ugly? Candor ad- 
mitted—No. 

It is dogma that the wise woman con- 
siders how she looks, and here was I, who 
so greatly wish to interest my kind in the 


now I am not a crea- 
ture of. wild and un- 
usual appearance when 
glimpsed by the casual 
passerby. — Alice T. 
Quackenbush, Cold 
Spring, New York. 





California 
Flowers 


NE of the joys of 
gardening in Cali- 
fornia is that with a lit- 
tle planning and prepa- 
ration one can gather 
flowers every day in 
But in order to have winter 


the year. 
flowers, you must start preparations in 
late July or early August if you expect to 
raise flowers from seed. This is a very hot 
period of the year in southern California, 
and the soil dries out quickly. Therefore, 
if you do not have (Continued on page 56 
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WITHOUT A 
LIBRARY 

) WHAT USA LIBRARY’ 

UNLESS ONE 

-LIVESINITE 


4. Edward Newton, author of “This 


Book-collecting Game,” whose pages 
have a humor that is irresistible 





What Is Your Hobby? 


Perhaps You May Discover It 
In One of These New Books 


HELEN COWLES LECRON 


HAT is the fascinating little side-interest that adds 

just the dash of fun and zest, of imagination and 

beauty, that your good, sober, everyday life needs as 
seasoning? Is it gardening? Is it acting in home-talent plays? 
Is it sewing, photography, home-nursing, the study of child 
psychology? Or is it arf interest too far above your own limited 
possibilities to be named above a whisper? Or one too vague 
and humble to be dignified by the term “hobby’’? 

If you answer either of my last two questions in the affirma- 
tive, you may rest assured that there is something wrong with 
your thinking, for there actually are no interests such as the 
two I mentioned. Nothing is too far above you to be chosen 
for aspiration and study; nothing is too lowly to be considered. 
And in this day of good public libraries, you don’t need to be 
wealthy to be wise. And according to the best modern psycholo- 
gists (at least / call them the best), you don’t need to be young 
either. All you need is a faint yearning in a certain direction. 
If you have that yearning, don’t be ashamed of it, don’t keep 
it hidden in some dark corner of your mind. Take it out and 
dust it and polish it, treasure it, be proud of it, and let it teach 
you what it will. As I sit 
here at my desk surround- 
ed by all sorts and condi- 
tions of hobby books and 
occupation books, I care- 
lessly open Collector’s Luck, 
by Alice Van Leer Carrick 
(Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, $2.50), and these 
words meet my eyes: 

“If I were a physician 
prescribing for the ills of 
body and mind, I know I 
should have one sovereign 
remedy. Even now, as a 
layman, I present my pan- 
acea. If you are dull, if 
you are unhappy, if you 
are bored—collect! It gets 
you out-of-doors, it gets 
you out of yourself, and, 
best of all, if you do it in- 


Another interesting silhouctte 
from“ Shades of Our Ancestors,” 
a book by Alice Van Leer Carrick 
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telligently, you cannot An old silhouette taken from 
help knowing something Alice Van Leer Carrick’s latest 
more about the world’s book,“ Shades of Our Ancestors” 
history and civilization. 

You are creating a back- 

grouad. These joys have been mine, and | speak as one in 
authority, because, thru the width of our countryside, I am 
now known as one of the ‘antique’ ladies.”’ 

Mrs. Carrick’s enthusiasm for her subject lends her books 
one of their chief charms, and if your interests lie parallel with 
her own, I heartily recommend her work to you as the most 
delightful of reading. She has written three companion vol- 
umes: Collector’s Luck, Collector’s Luck in France, and Collector’s 
Luck in England, all published by Little, Brown and Company 
($2.50 each), and all well illustrated with photographs of treas- 
ures she has discovered. Her latest book is larger than the 
other three; its subject is old silhouettes, and it is appropriately 
named Shades of Our Ancestors (Little, Brown and Company, $5). 


BY in spite of the joy to be found in antique hunting, not 

everyone is to be encouraged to take it up. Some of us, 
however sad and lonely, would do better to raise chickens, or 
roses, or start a kindergarten! You can study about it, it is 
true, and if your desire really lies in that direction, it should 
not be denied. 

Speaking of collecting, have you happened to run across This 
Book-collecting Game, by A. Edward Newton (Little, Brown and 
Company, $4)? If you like books at all, you will enjoy it. Mr. 
Newton’s pages have a humor and a personal quality that is 
irresistible. For instance (you will appreciate this if you are a 
joke collector, even tho you aren’t a book collector), here is the 
dedication from this book: 


“To Audrey 
Babette 
Josephine 
Carolyn Newton 
I dedicate this book to four sweet little girls, 
my cousins: actually, my grandchildren, but, 
thinking that cousins are more becoming to a man 
of my age and habit, we exchange that name 
among us. A enlee.” (Continued on page 52 
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” HAT is the latest in nutrition?”’ 
is a question I hear often from 
up-to-date mothers. In trying 


to find the answer to this question for 
them and for myself, I have been very 
much impressed and pleased to run time 
and time again into an old friend, for the 
latest thing in dietetics is none other 
than Old Sol himself. The ultranew in 
the nutrition field is a series of discoveries 
which have for their purpose the prisoning 
for the human body of the principle of 
sunlight. 

The two most recent discoveries are 
cereals, treated with ultra-violet rays so 
that one who eats them will be taking into 
his system the same elements he would 
receive from basking under the direct 
rays of the sun, and ergosterol, a new 
vitamin-bearing compound, one ounce of 
which is said to be equivalent to two 
to six tons of the best cod-liver oil, and 
cod-liver oil, you know, is valued for its 
richness in Vitamin D, which is found 
much more abundantly in sun rays. 

This seems to intrench Old Sol firmly 
as head of the diet. He has long been 
recognized as a healer. Now we find that 
we need his-help in nutrition. Of late 
years, since the discovery of vitamins, it 
has been found that the rays of the sun, 
playing directly upon the body, give it 
vitamins equal to those in quantities of 
the best foods. Hence, plenty of sun- 


shine contributes toa well- nourished body, 
and lack of it interferes with growth and 
causes deficiency diseases. Especially was 
it found to be a perfect treasure house of 
Vitamin D, the element necessary to 
strong bones and teeth, as well as of Vita- 





the way 













The sun’s rays playing dt- 
rectly upon the body give it 
vitamins important to growth 


min A, which builds resistance to disease. 

Sunshine, indeed, may well be the 
answer to the question asked so often 
since child care became a science, “How 
can some children grow straight and 
strong on neglect and a perfectly atrocious 
diet?’’ Because, apparently, these chil- 
dren are soaking up quantities of sun- 
shine, an ingredient sometimes doled out 
in too small amounts to children carefully 
guarded. 


UT the marvelous sunshine deserts us 
sometimes for days at a time. Or we 
shut it away by huddling in cities and 
surrounding ourselves with a pall of 
smoke thru which the ultra-violet rays 
cannot penetrate. Or we shut our chil- 
dren away from it by confining them in 
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complexions 


“‘sun-tan”’ 


houses or in schoolrooms the greater part 
of the day. 

And so the need to supply the sunshine 
vitamin in some other way. Cod-liver 
oil, as we know, has been the favorite 
substitute, for it has been richer in Vita- 
min D than any other element except 
sunshine. Egg yolk has been used also, 
and butter and milk each yield some 
vitamins. 


F LATE years the violet-ray machine 
has been perfected, supplying the 
sunshine principle in another way. In ad- 
dition to its wide use for children, many 
adults use the machine to gain vitality. 

A still more recent perfection is quartz 
glass, used in windows, which permits the 
entrance of the ultra-violet rays of the 
sun, barred out by ordinary window glass. 
Thus, all winter long, a child may receive, 
by playing beneath such a window, all 
the value of direct sun rays. We know 
of a case of a perfectly healthy, robust 
infant, which was not taken out of the 
house during the winter months, but re- 
ceived all the outdoor advantages, if 
health and appearance are any criterion, 
in its well-aired nursery with a quartz 
window. This substance, however, and 
a number of variations, is tremendously 
expensive and out of the question in most 
private homes. Some hospitals and other 
institutions have installed a _ limited 
amount. 

As the latest developments in this line 
come the irradiated cereals and the ergos- 
terol. There are several variations of this 
latter substance. (Continued on page 72 


























It will be easier and more pleasant for everyone, including the bridé, if she 
chooses a menu that will not necessitate so much pot watching at the last minute 


The First Company Dinner 


The Bride Chooses a Menu That Does Not 


ITH undaunted cour- 
age, a palpitating heart, 
and a none too steady 


hand, the bride enters her new 
kitchen to cook her first com- 
pany dinner. Very likely this first dinner 
is given for “his folks,” and of all meals 
in the life of the new homemaker, the 
success of this one seems to count most. 

Appreciating this circumstance, we shall 
endeavor to smooth out the rough places 
and assist in making this event a truly 
happy one. For the first dinner party, we 
suggest that not more than four, or possi- 
bly six, guests be included; unless em- 
barrassment would follow from the omis- 
sion of an additional one or two. If the 
pretty new table service is complete for 
six only, surely no one could blame a bride 
for keeping the number within this limit, 
since the setting remains ever so much 
more effective. Proficiency in serving a 
small group is almost necessary before 
tackling a laryer one. 

First of all, the menu must be consid- 
ered. It should be a simple but timely 
one, delicious in every respect, but de- 
manding as little last-minute at- 
tention as possible. We believe 
that the following menu, arranged 
for six persons, will prove helpful 
to the new hostess: 


MENU 
Chilled Melon Balls 
Queen Olives Hard Rolls 
Stuffed Celery Hearts 
Veal Rosettes 
New Potatoes and Peas Creamed 
Strawberry Preserves 
Twenty-four-Hour Salad 
Individual Cream Cakes Coffee 


Require Very Much Last-Minute Preparation 


RUTH JACOBS 


In studying the menu, you will find 
that a great portion of the food is pre- 
pared in advance, a worthwhile plan for 
the inexperienced or otherwise, since it 
gives sufficient time to combine each dish 
with infinite care. Also, it assures a 
sparkling hostess, unworried by count- 
less last-minute details. 

We feel that a written grocery list is 
necessary. Go over the recipes carefully 
and jot down the ingredients that are re- 
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quired for their making. This list 
will repay you well for the time 
spent. All of the marketing, 
with the exception of the meat 
and the rolls, which may be pro- 
cured the given day to insure freshness, 
should be done the day before the dinner 
is to be given. And by the way, if the 
hostess happens to be adept at making 
baking-powder biscuits, muffins, or some 
variety of yeast-raised rolls, here would 
be an opportune time to introduce them 
into the menu. 


N STORING the groceries, much time 
can be saved by cleaning the celery, 
wrapping it in a damp cloth, and storing 
it in the refrigerator until you are ready 
for the stuffing. Cut the hard stem out 
of the lettuce, remove the undesirable 
outside leaves, run cold water over it, and 
store it in a cold place in a closely covered 
container. Place the melons in the coolest 
part of the refrigerator. The new peas 
may be shelled, cooked tender, and kept 
covered in a cold place until time to com- 
bine. We assume that the bride is well 
versed in the art of laying a cor- 
rect table, and that the new 
silver, dishes, linens, and glass- 
ware are in complete readiness. 
Remember that the center deco- 
ration on the table must be low, 
or small so that it obstructs no 
one’s view. The menu given is 
an easy one for the host to 
serve. Announce dinner 
promptly, proceed with an 
easy manner, and by no means 
apologize for things which might 
have been. (Continued on page 74 
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Like 


By MRS. JANE MAXON 


As Told to Josephine Wylte 


Mrs. Jane Ma.con believes 
there are just three things 
to be considered in pro- 
ducing a good dish: qual- 
ity, absolute cleanliness in 
preparation, and care and 
caution in seasonings used 


specialties, so she told me. During tly 
years that she ran her own restaurant 
she was often asked if she would b 
willing to give the recipes for dishes 
especially liked by guests. “Why, ot 
course 1 would, I always told them 
Women frequently came in and asked 











REPRINTED BY COURTESY OF THE DES MOINES REGISTER 
MRS. MAXON HAS THE ORIGINAL 


HERE is a persistent rumor that the men 

are the real epicureans of this world. Find a 

place frequented by men and you will have 
located a good place to eat. One often hears that 
dictum, and it is more true than a mere woman cares 
to admit. 

Be that as it may, it seems to be an attribute pecul- 
iar to women to search out those delicacies in par- 
ticular favor with men, and then to set them forth 
in dishes that would do honor to a king. 

For, according to Mrs. Jane Maxon of Des Moines, 
Towa, a restaurauteur for fifteen years and now 
manager of a popular country-club dining-room, the way to 
please men is to know what they want, and then to give it to 
them in the best quality of food that is obtainable. 

A word about the woman herself: Mrs. Maxon is one of those 
women who have grown old beautifully—for she was well past 
middle age before she decided to commercialize her cooking 
art. Frankly, the interviewer almost forgot her mission when, 
on a morning in early April, she went to the clubhouse in 
question. Youth is always beautiful because there is a fresh- 
ness about it; but it is not a rarity, and so we do not marvel at 
youth’s freshness. But when we see freshness in those past 
middle age, it is a rarity, and one that is pleasant to marvel at. 
Certainly it is an event worth mentioning, even on an April 
morning when marvels 
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are likely to be many. [f-CMPL LLY, 
Imagine, then, my sur- 7 GOD BLESS y 
prise to be met at the p Se hae y 
door by the woman her- 7 ? HEAVEN ASF 
self, a dream in blue y eat “ 
with her lovely gray hair = capgend ? 4 


adorned by a band of 
blue of the same soft- 
gray shade as her sports 
costume. It was to be a 
festive day for the chil- 
dren, she explained to 
me. They would soon be 
on hand for a play day. 
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The recipes? Of course, 7 ee 
she would be glad to give y — 
them to me. She never y Aiea o 
hesitates about passing 4 ‘ “Mn QAQ? 
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bragged about being so good. | 
believe this courtesy of giving 
away recipes built business 
rather than lost it. That was 
never a concern with me, tho 1 
know of some people who guard 
their favorite recipes with their 
lives, almost.”’ 

Weshould go up to her pri- 
vate living-room on the second 
floor of the clubhouse, where 
we would be undisturbed, Mrs. 
Maxon suggested. She hesi- 
tated a moment to give orders 
not to call her for an hour and 
a half, and presently we settled 
ourselves in an interesting living-room furnished with old 
family treasures in glass and wood, and on the walls some car- 
toons done by the famous artist J. N. Darling (Ding) that do 
honor to Mrs. Maxon’s pie art. 

Looking ou’. over the beautifully rolling hills of fairways and 
greens, she told me the story of cookery, repeating from memory 
the reeipes for dishes that have made her famous locally. Six- 
teen years ago she was an average homemaker, with the age-old 
problem of providing three meals a day for her family. She 
liked to cook and to excel in the preparation of the ordinary 
foods, and with her family grown up, she became ambitious to 
do something with her art. She had a theory th2t it was pos- 
sible to apply the same care and excellence to the preparation 
of a meal for 150 persons that she did for her own family of 4 
She proved this to be true, and the result was home cooking 
on a large scale that was extraordinary—something not often 
encountered by a hungry public. 
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ANOTHER conviction of Mrs. Maxon’s was, and still is, that 
you cannot prepare a dish of excellence unless you put 
good ingredients into it. Only the prize cuts of meat and the 
choicest and fattest ducklings and broilers enter her kitchen. 
She never buys any kind of ground meat from the butcher. 
She prefers to grind it herself, or else personally to select the 
cuts she wishes ground at the shop. The excellence of her chick- 
en croquettes and veal loaf is testimony to this care in pur- 
chasing. 

Waldorf salad is not worthy of the name, so she told me, 
unless there are crisp, full-flavored Jonathans to put into it; 
and apple pie—as she makes it, it is an uncommon delicacy— 
does not exist under her tutelage unless there are prime Jona- 
thans or Winesaps to put into it. She has other strong convic- 
tions on the creation of apple pies, but (Continued on page 50 
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Address pattern orders and 
needlework inquiries to 
Ruby Short McKim, Better 
Homes and Gardens, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Please do not 
ask for C. O. D. service 
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Order No. 619 includes two 
towels of good-quality huck, 
hemmed, and measuring 16 
x30 inches; price, 50 cents 
for the pair, floss included 


Porch Needlecraft for Summer 


Smart Accessories That Are Easy to Make 


OMETIMES we design for you 
rugs to hook, quilts to piece, or 
ambitious draperies to embroider 
in crewels—but not at this time of the 


year. All of our July 
offerings have the season 
in mind, which means 
small projects easily picked 
up and quickly done. 

And how those green- 
gingham - trimmed table 
linens, the refrigerator 
bags, and sandwich cloth 
will be appreciated in ac- 
tion! Please do not judge 
their smartness or quality 
by the smallness of the 
price. The muslin is of 
the heaviest, even weave, 
the floss is boilproof, and, 
that 1929 favorite ging- 
ham is of guaranteed 
steadfastness also. 

The tablecloth, Order 
No. 614, ‘is full 54 inches 
square, with a 32-inch hol- 
low square of large-check 
green gingham, cut by us 
to exact checks, and green 
floss to stitch it in place. 
No printed pattern is 
necessary, but a chart 
telling where to do lazy 
daisies, blanket stitch, or 
long running stitches ac- 


Right: Order No. 
618, includes cel- 
ery and lettuce 
hags for refriger- 
ator use. These 
are of good-qual 
ity muslin ; price 25 
cents for the two 


















Above: Order 
No. 617, includes 
bound and 
stamped sand- 
wich cloth with 
floss for em- 
broidering;: 
price 25 cents 
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Order No. 614 includes all materials 
for making this 54-inch tablecloth ; 
price, $1.25. A bridge or small lunch 
cloth, 36 inches square is Order No. 
615, at 60 cents complete. Napkins 
like the one shown above, 13 inches 
square, moke up Order No. 616; 


price complete, 10 


cents each 
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RUBY SHORT McKIM 

















coupanies each order. This tablecloth 


is sent complete for $1.25. 


A bridge or 


small lunch cloth, 36 inches square, on 
the same plan and of the same quality 
materials, may be ordered as Order No 


615 at 60 cents complete. 
torn about 13% inches square. 


Napkins are 
They 


also have applique plaid with green thread 
to finish. Order them as Order No. 616 
at 10 cents each. 

These make a basic setting for the 


summer table, 


outdoors or in, as refresh- 


ing as a green garnish, and they maintain 
their crispness and color when summer has 
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Left: Order No. 
620, includes ma- 
terials for mak- 
ing green-oil- 
cloth bag lined 
with orange oil- 
cloth; price com- 
plete, 40 cents 


passed. And then we offer 
you a secure shelter for 
your sandwiches, a green- 
and-white enveloping 
cloth. You doubtless have 
hot biscuit or muffin 
cloths; well, the one for 
sandwiches is cut like 
them, only larger. We 
have had ours bound all 
round with green bias tape 
to save you the bother, 
and it is stamped with a 
welcome little oasis design 
which surely should have 
some connection with 
sandwiches. A generous 
plate of bread and cheese 
and goodies folded away 
in the refrigerator is a real 
joy to bring forth to greet 
either guest or family 
Order No. 617, at 25 cents, 
is (Continued on page 63 
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Oven glass is particularly nice for broiled dinners, 
because it may be carried to the table just as it is 





Hot Off the Grill and So Good 


We Learn How to Serve Delicious Grilled Meals 


AVE you discovered the economy 
and convenience of grilled meals, 
or do you think of broiled foods 

in terms of only the most expensive 
steaks and chops? There is a great variety 
of foodstuffs that may be cooked per- 
fectly in a broiling oven. 
Many vegetables, meats, 
poultry, fish, and fruits 
are at their best prepared 
in this manner. They 
may be made ready for 
cooking before meal time. 
Then just before the re- 
past is to be served; they 
may be broiled quickly. 
If a platter of ovenproof 
glass is available, the 
foods may be cooked and 
served on it. Otherwise 
they are broiled on the 
rack and served on hot 
plates. 

Dishwashing is simpli- 
fied, as is the cooking, by 
these smart meals. And 
fashionable they are, for 
they are served by the 
most exclusive and high- 
priced restaurants. It 
was from this source that 
I was inspired to try 
them in my home, and it was a happy 
surprise to find how thrifty they are. 
Innumerable leftovers, mere scraps, can 
be utilized to advantage. Even a cold 
boiled potato is glorified by being grilled. 
When someone in the family or a guest is 
late to dinner, the food, altho made ready 
early, may be cooked hastily after the 
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NELL B. NICHOLS 


tardy person arrives. None of the familiar 
varmarks that foods in waiting usually 
have will be found. 

If your gas, electric, or kerosene range 
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Two top-of-the-stove broilers and a portable 
one for the oven that has a drip-collector on it 


has no broiling oven, you need not be 
deprived of broiled meats. There are 
several splendid top-of-the-stove broilers 
on the market. Then there is an electric 
grill in which gravy may be collected. 
The top-of-the-stove broilers may be used 
on gas and electric hot plates with success. 

Broiling, contrary to the opinion of 


many women, is one of the simplest types 
of cooking. It conserves the natural flavor 
of foods, which explains why it produces 
such wonderfully good results. A secret to 
success is that of preheating the broiling 
oven or broiler. This provides heat to 
bring about a rapid sear- 
ing of the food when it is 
inserted. For the oven, 
10 minutes need to be al- 
lowed for this process, 
while 8 minutes usually 
is adequate for top-of- 
the-stove broilers. The 
rack, or the glass platter 
if one is used, always is 
greased before the food 
is added. In the oven, 
meats are placed as near 
the flame as possible 
without being in it. The 
food should be seared 5 
minutes on one.side, then 
turned with a broad spat- 
ula and cooked thoroly 
on the other side. It is 
then turned and the 
cooking is completed. 

In the meat family, 
tender steaks and lamb 
chops are an excellent 
choice for broiling. Fresh 
pork and veal require a lorg, slow cookery 
and are best prepared in other ways. 
Young chickens, squabs, quail, turkey, 
ducks, and poultry of all kinds are fine 
broiled, as are kidneys, sweetbreads, ham, 
bacon, and fish. 

The technique to follow for success in 
broiling steaks and (Continued on page 42 
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A comfortable living room in the home of John Barn- 
bill, Ypsilanti, Michigan, made cooler in summer, 
warmer in winter, with Celotex. The natural tan 
finish is quite attractive—requires no other treatment. 

















walls under plastic paint. 


Coot 


Here is one of the beautiful rooms in an apartment 
building at 304 Waverly Avenue, Syracuse, N. Y., 
owned by Mrs. J. G. Williams. The entire building 
was remodeled using Celotex on all ceilings and party 














Pleasant Rooms... 
even when it’s 90° outside! 


AYBE you think it’s a tremendous 

job to insulate your roofs or reline 

your walls with Celotex. But it’s not. A 

good carpenter can finish the work in no 

time at all, without upsetting the whole 
house. 

Maybe you believe it’s expensive. But 
it won't cost nearly as much as you 
think it will. 

Surely it’s worth something to 
have cool, comfortable rooms when 


it’s scorching hot out of doors. And 





think of the coal you'll save next 
winter — and every other winter. 
Everybody knows Celotex — how 
it shuts out summer heat and winter 
cold. These strong boards, made 
from the long, tough fibres of cane, 


times plaster board for protection against 
all extremes of temperature. 

Don’t wait till you build a new house 
to buy Celotex protection. Make the 
home you live in right now more com- 
fortable, more healthful the year around, 
by remodeling with Celotex. (If you ever 








sell, you'll find you have a powerful talk- 
ing point in your insulation.) 

Use Celotex to build new rooms full 
of comfort out of the wasted space in your 
basement and attic. A sewing room for 
your wife, a library, another guest room, 
or a play room for the youngsters, built 
quickly and inexpensively. 

Children, especially, need the pro- 
tection of Celotex. For it shuts out 
drafts and penetrating dampness — 
reduces the chances of sickness. 

Call in your builder or contractor 
and get him to figure on Celotex 
insulation for your home. He’ll 
give you a lot more facts that will in- 
terest you. 


The Celotex Company, Chicago, 





are twelve times as effective as brick, 
twenty-five times concrete, and eight 


CELOTE 


BRAND 


INSULATING CANE BOARD 


A playroom built into the attic of A. D. Raup, Detroit, 
Mich., and protected from drafts, dampness, and extremes 


of temperature by the walls and ceilings of Celotex. 


The word 
CELOTEX 
(Reg. U. S. Pat.Of.) 
is the trad rk of and indicat 
manufacture by 
The Celotex Company 
Chicago, Ilinois 





Illinois. In Canada: Alexander Mur- 
ray & Co., Ltd., Montreal. Sales dis- 
tributors throughout the world. All 
reliable dealers can supply you with 
both Celotex Building Board and 
Celotex Lath. 
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To Refresh Your 
Memory on Canning 


MARY BABINGTON 





Vian) women are 
finding it easier 
than ever to can 
aow that they 
have temperature- 
controlled ovens 





The wire-rack jarholder facilitates easy han- 
dling of hot jars. The large holder shown 
here fits into a steam kettle of rectangular 
shape, making a _ hot-water-bath outfit 
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ONG-DISTANCE cooking — that is 
what someone has called this busi- 
ness of putting garden and market 

surplus into Jars for future use. Many 
women continue to can because they find 
it quicker, easier, and cheaper to cook, 
say, three to one-half dozen or more cans 
of string beans or tomatoes at one time, 
than to cook beans or tomatoes that many 
separate times. 

Surely no thrifty-minded woman with a 
back-yard garden can pass up the oppor- 
tunity to put away in jars that extra pan 
of beans over and above the quantity she 
is able to use for the table. The beans are 
so easy to can, and they do 
taste so good when the fresh- } 
vegetable season is over in i 
the garden. Nor can she pass 
up the splendid bargains that 
the market-stalls offer when, 
on a summer morning, she 
finds half-bushel and bushel 
measures of a certain fruit or 
vegetable selling, as she ex- 
presses it, “dirt cheap,”’ as a 
result of overproduction or an 
exceptionally good season. 

It is not always economical 
to can. Certainly it is not an 
economy if the same product 
commercially canned can be 
bought for only a little more, 
for then the home-canner not 
only expends money for her 
equipment, but it also costs 
her the labor and time which 
she puts into the home-canned 
product. As a result of im- 
proved canning methods in 
the commercial field, most of us nowadays 
can only those things that are garden 
surplus, market bargains, and some few 
specialties that make it possible for us to 
set a more interesting table. It is hardly 
ever a saving to buy shipped-in products 
to can unless you are convinced that the 





are particularly coni 


home-canned product is better than any- 
thing you can buy already put up. For 
instance, to can some fruits that have 
been shipped long distances often yields 
an expensive and inferior product in com- 
parison to the tree or bush-ripened fruit 
that is put up by a cannery located right 
on the grounds. 

In order to refresh your memory on 
some of those elusive points of canning 
which are likely to get-away in the time 
that elapses from one canning season to 
another, the following directions are set 
down: 

First, in regard to the best method of 








These utensils may be used the year round in the ordi- 
nary cooking operations of the home, but of course, they 
‘enient during the canning season 
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then stick to that method. Most persons 
for example, prefer peaches canned by the 
open-kettle method to those cooked in the 
jars. There is something that happens in 
the chemistry of cooking peaches in the 
open-air kettle that gives to them a most 
delicious flavor. 


& FOR vegetables, since they are lack- 
ing almost altogether in acid con- 
tent, which isa very valuable food preserv- 
ative, it is important to give them a 
thoro cooking and a sterilization under 
the best conditions possible. For this 
reason we cook vegetables in the jars and 
give them the maximum of time needed 
to sterilize completely the canned product 
Some of our canning tactics 
have changed. For instance, 
we no longer blanch and cold- 
dip, except in the case of 
greens and asparagus. Better 
results are obtained with 
most vegetables by preheat- 
ing and filling the cans with 
the hot products. In the case 
of asparagus, we blanch the 
stalks in order to make them 
more pliable,and the cold dip 
afterward seems to improve 
their color and texture. Of 
course, greens must be 
blanched to shrink them. So 
far as the color is concerned, 
it seems to make very little 
difference whether you cold- 
dip afterward. That being 
the case, it might seem wise 
to omit the dip, since that 
necessitates extra labor, and 








‘anning, there seems to be no unity of 
opinion in regard to the fruits. You may 
cook the fruit in the jars or in the open 
kettle. The finished product is the test of 
your canning method. If you are satisfied 
with the appearance and the flavor of fruit 
as canned by the open-kettle method, 


because our canning preach- 
ment is to use the least 
amount of labor necessary to get a good 
product 

For those products, whether fruit or 
vegetable, that are preheated, it is impor- 
tant to remember that they must be 
packed into the sterilized jars piping hot, 
particularly in the (Continued on page 40 
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le keeps your food safe 


__ the temperature is well below 50_always! 











For family health +» 


for appealing menus 


r7+this is vital 


Tn the General Electric Refrig- 
erator the temperature is kept 
several degrees below fifty ... 
always! Fifty degrees is accepted 
by scientists as the “danger 
point” in the preservation of 
food. When the temperature 
rises even a degree or two above 
that, bacteria multiply, foods 
become unsafe. 


Perhaps you think your sown 
refrigerator is always “cold 
enough.” You cannot be sure 
unless you actually take 
your refrigerator’s temper- 
ature under varying condi- 
tions. It is constant cold 
which is needed. When you 
own a General Electric Re- 
frigerator, you need never 
worry about temperature. 


Note these vital points 
of superiority 

Countless superiorities give the General Electric Refrig- 
erator its outstanding position... an hermetically sealed, 
dust-proof mechanism, mounted on top...an accessible 
temperature control ...a new standard of quiet oper- 
ation ...no oiling ...no troublesome machinery... 
simplified installation . ..no radio interference ... an 
unqualified two-year service guarantee. 


Now in addition to all these proved electrical and me- 
chanical superiorities, General Electric offers the latest 
advancement ... an all-steel cabinet! Beautiful. Non- 
warping. Strong as asafe. It keeps cold in and heat out. 
Mounted on legs with plenty of broom room underneath. 
The new all-steel cabinet and the hermetically sealed 
mechanism combine to produce what we believe is the 
finest refrigerator ever made. 





Mass production brings greater savings for the public. 
The new all-steel General Electric Refrigerators are now 
priced as low as $215 at the factory. A small amount 
down places a General Electric in your home... a per- 
fect servant ... then you soon own it. 


Visit the nearest General Electric Dealer—see these new 
models—you’ll agree that they offer the greatest values 
of all...and any comparison will surely confirm your 
judgment, Or if you prefer, you may obtain the whole 
story of safe refrigeration by writing Electric Refrig- 
eration Department of General Electric Company, Hanna 


Building, Cleveland, Ohio, for Booklet X-7. 


Not a dollar for repairs 


More than a quarter of a million homes are enjoying 
the convenience, economy and health-guarding services 
of the General Electric Refrigerator. And not one of 
these owners has ever paid a dollar for repairs or ser- 
vice . . . that was our guarantee to them. It’s a record 
in the industry. 


GENERAL @ELECTRIC 


ALL=*STEEL REFRIGERATOR 
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MABEL J. STEGNER 


to Better Housekeeping 


For Washing, Weighing, and Baking 








A washing machine that has 
given satisfaction for fifteen 
years is here shown in its 
new and improved model 


HIS month I am showing you 

equipment to wash with, to 

weigh with, and to bake with. 
Washing must be done the year 
round; scales are always useful. Bak- 
ing does not sound so appealing for 
July weather, but don’t you find 
that, much as you enjoy salads and 
sandwiches, yet a few times a week, 
even in the hottest weather, the 
family needs and demands a warm 
meal? Waffles with creamed chicken, 
bacon, or broiled ham will prove a 
basis for a very satisfactory summer 
dinner. The top-of-the-stove oven 
shown on this page operates with a 
minimum of gas, and therefore, with 
a@ minimum of rise in temperature in 
your kitchen. I fill all of my dishes 
in the morning, set them in the 
refrigerator, and the required length 
of time before dinner slip them into 
my top-of-the-stove oven. Dinner 
can then be served from a cool, order- 
ly kitchen. 

This top-of-the-stove baking is 
really what its name implies — it 
doesn’t steam or pot-roast or boil— 
it bakes. By a very intelligent and 
ingenious arrangement as well as by 
the use of very excellent materials, 
an almost perfect distribution of heat 
is achieved. The bake pot with its 
pie or biscuit pan, its cake pan, its 
deep semicircular and quarter-circu- 
lar pans, and its muffin or tea cake- 
pans would almost furnish a kitchen- 
ette or summer-camp kitchen. When 
I became the owner of one, I found 
that two of my friends had discov- 
ered them even before I did. One 
was a home economist in business 
with a kitchen of her own, the other 
a successful combination of a house- 
wife and business woman. The home 
economist had experimented with 
many things, including angel-food 





This top-of-the-stove oven is a real 
one, for it operates not by moist heat 
which is dependent on steam for 
cooking, but by circulation of dry air 
















These portable tubs, with a drain underneath, 
are much easier to handle than the usual tubs 


This waffle iron tells you when it is hot enough 
to bake. It also indicates too great heat 
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Scales are valuable for check- 
ing the weight of bulk gro- 
ceries, packages to be mailed, 
as well as cooking ingredients 


cake, which she declared baked de- 
liciously over a simmering burner. 
The business-woman’s praise was 
largely for the combination dinners 
which could be baked all together. 
She especially recommended roast 
chicken, baked potatoes, and peas, 
and roast pork, browned potatoes, 
and garrots as being two favorite 
combinations. 


N THE upper left-hand corner of 
the page is shown a well-known 
make of washing machine with some 
new features. It is complicated from 
the point of view of the designer, 
simple from the point of view of the 
user. It is a type of wringerless ma- 
chine which has been on the market 
and in use for fifteen years. It com- 
bines all of its best liked and most 
efficient features with some even 
more convenient new ones. It will 
wash, rinse, blue, and dry a tubful of 
clothes in one continuous operation 
without once removing them from the 
perforated basket within the tub, yet 
the hot suds remain in the tub ready 
to be used again. You can give them 
a hot or cold rinse, as you like. No 
separate tubs are necessary. 

The filler and drainer handles the 
water for your washing machine so 
quickly and with so much 
ease! For filling the tub, the 
tubes are connected to both 
faucets and the other end 
placed in the receptacle to 
be filled. The filler can be 
used on a combination fau- 
cet by putting a cork in one 
tube. (Continued on page 57 





For filling your washing 
machine or for emptying 
it, the device shown at the 
left is most convenient 
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( ee one true tnen 


Halitosis (unpleasant breath) is the 
damning, unforgivable, social fault. It 
doesn’t announce its presence to its vic- 
tims. Consequently it is the last thing 


You probably can’t imagine yourself in 
this woman’s predicament—yet the pos- 
sibility is far from being remote. 

Not so many years ago she burst upon 
Chicago like a blazing star. In the rich 
homes of the Gold Coast, violins played 
long and lights burned late in her honor. 
She counted her friends by the hundreds, 
her suitors by the dozens. Assuredly she 
would marry brilliantly and live well. 

Yet today she is rather a pathetic figure 
despite her wealth and her charm. Old 
acquaintances seldom call and she makes 
few new ones. Of all old friends only her 
bird seems true: Only he is always glad 
to see her, 

How unfortunate that a minor defect 
can alter the course of human life. 


Winning new users by thousands. Listerine 


Tooth Paste. Thelarge tube 25¢. 


a 


as 


ople suspect themselves of having—dzt 
at ought to be the first. 

For halitosis is a definite daily threat to 
all. And for very obvious reasons, physi- 
cians explain. So slight a matter as a 
decaying tooth may cause it. Or an ab- 
normal condition of the gums. Or fer- 
menting food particles skipped by the 
tooth brush. Or minor nose and throat 
infection. Or excesses of eating, drink- 
ing and smoking. 

Intelligent people recognize the risk 
and minimize it by the regular use of full 
strength Listerine as a mouth wash. 
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Listerine quickly checks halitosis be- 
cause Listerine is an effective antiseptic 
and germicide*which immediately strikes 
at the cause of odors, Furthermore, itisa 
powerful deodorant, capable of over- 
coming even the scent of onion and fish. 

Always keep Listerine handy. It is 
better to be safe than snubbed. Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


7 7 7 


* 

Full strength Listerine is so safe it may be used in 
any body cavity, yet so powerful it ki:ls even the 
stubborn B. Typhosus (typhoid) and M. Aureus 
(pus) germs in 15 seconds. We could not make 
this statement unless we were prepared to prove it 
to the entire satisfaction of the medical profession 
and the U. S. Government. 
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Come to the Garden Clinic 


ULY is the month dur- pee. ~ 


ing which the gardens of 


VICTOR H. RIES 





and by planting at intervals 
of ten days or two weeks, 





the good gardeners are 
in their prime and those of 
the poor gardeners are be- 
vinning to deteriorate. It is 
the month when the lack of 
sufficient fertilizer begins to 
show in the lessening growth 
and the poorer quality of 
bloom. It is the month when 
those who merely sprinkle, 
instead of water, note that 
their plants stand still, and it 
is the month when the weeds 











thrive. 





MyGerman Iris, which have 
been planted for four or five 
years, are not giving as much 
bloom as they formerly did. 
What can I do for this?—Ohio. 

Under normal conditions, 
(jerman Iris should be divided preferably 
every three years, since after this time 
the clumps become so heavy that the 
quality of the flowers is impaired. This 
division should take place during July or 
carly August, when the plants are not in 
active growth. This is also the ideal time 
of the year to buy new varieties for your 
collection. 


My Japanese Barberry and Morrow 
Honeysuckle have had two or three branches 
die within the last week.—Illinois. 

This is probably caused by winter 
injury due to freezing and thawing during 
the last winter. Nothing can be done for 
this except the removal of the dead 
branches. 


Is it permissible to use some of our native 
weeds, such as ironweed, in the garden? 
Michigan. 

If used carefully and not in competition 
with weak-growing plants, many of our 
native field plants, such as ironweed, Joe- 
pye-weed, boneset, sneezewort, snake- 
root, field daisies, butterflyweed, and 
many others are delightful additions to 
the garden. The taller ones are especially 
desirable grown among shrubs where they 
may raise their colorful heads 
of flowers above the lower- 
growing shrubs. 


I have been told that I should 
not grow dahlias and gladiolus to- 
gether because they will hybridize 
and spoileach other.—Calif. 

There are a great many er- 
roneous ideas in regard to the 
effect of one flower upon an- 
other. You can grow all kinds 
of flowers together, and except 
for crowding, none of them will 
have any effect on the other 
that year. The effect will be 
shown only when you try to 
grow the seeds, in which ease 
you will find that the different 





constant succession of bloom 
may be had. Those planted 
the last of June or in early 
July, unless given water, will 
in adverse seasons sometimes 
fail to bloom before frost. If 
they do bloom, they will give 
a supply of flowers during 
September. 


Why is it that some of th 
shrubs round my yard and 
some of the flowers in my 
borders do not grow?—Texas. 

We often find that some 











A black-ras pberry bush in summer. The fruiting canes are use- 
less after they have produced their crop. Such wood should be 
removed lo encourage new growth, which will fruit next year 


dahlias have crossed with each other, the 
different gladiolus have crossed with other 
gladiolus, and so on. Different kinds of 
flowers do not cross with each other, so 
you may, with no ill effects, enjoy a wide 
variety of flowers in your garden. 


What can I do to prevent my dahlias 
from being stunted; that is, forming very 
low, compact plants?—Georgia. 

The dahlia-stunt disease may be con- 
trolled either by spraying the plants with 
bordeaux mixture from the time they 
start to grow, and keeping this up once 
a week thruout the season, or by growing 
them under cheesecloth tents. This is 
necessary to protect the plants from the 
leafhoppers that carry this disease from 
perennial weeds which carry it over from 
vear to year. 


How late may I plant gladiolus and still 
obtain bloom?—Nebraska. 

Gladiolus may be planted from the 
first day of spring until the first of July, 











particular kind of plant is 
not adapted to the place 
where it is grown, or that it 
does not have a sufficient 
amount of food, or that it 
may require good drainage 
and yet’ be in a poorly drained position, 
or that in many cases it is just a stunted 
plant, so weakened that it has never had 
sufficient vitality to start growth. If 
liberal fertilization, either with a chemical 
fertilizer or barnyard manure, fails to 
stimulate it, dig it up and throw it away. 


How should delphiniums be cut back to 
secure a second crop of blooms in Septem- 
her?—Idaho. 

Many persons make the mistake of 
cutting their delphiniums back so far that 
they do not leave any foliage for the 
plant to manufacture food to recuperate 
from its first blooming. Removal near 
the upper part of the flower stocks, leav- 
ing the majority of the foliage, does not 
impair the vitality of the plant. 


Of the unusual perennials, which do you 
recommend for July bloom in the garden? 
New York. 

The various forms of Herbaceous Spireas 
or Astilbe are seldom used as much as 
they should be. The following are splen- 
did: the Herbaceous Clematis; the many 
varieties of monkshood; the Whorl Tick- 
seed; the Yellow Foxglove; the Thunberg 
Daylily; the butterflyweed; the many 
forms of Pentstemon; the gas- 
plant; the various Salvias; and 
our many hardy asters. 


What are the important botan- 
ical differences between the vari- 
ous plants?—V irginia. 

Plants may be distinguished 
in winter, in the case of woody 
plants, by the arrangement and 
shape (Continued on page 49 


A vigorous black-raspberry bush, 
showing the lateral growth re- 
sulting from tipping canes. The 
fruited canes have been removed 
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Outstanding Beauty and 
Remarkable Six Cylinder 
Performance ~ ~ at prices 
within the reach of all 


Superlatively smooth in its operation, the 
Chevrolet Six stands high among the most 
ably engineered cars in the world—for here 
is offered, in the price range of the four, 
everything you want in a truly fine auto- 
mobile. Its smart bodies reveal the mastery 
in design and craftsmanship that has made 
the Fisher name renowned throughout the 
world for excellence in body building. Its 
flashing acceleration and speed and its mar- 
velous comfort and handling ease are a 
revelation to everyone who takes the 
wheel. Visit your Chevrolet dealer today, 
See and drive this remarkable automobile. 


The Roadster, $525; The Phaeton, $525; The Coach, $595; The 
Coupe, $595; The Sedan, $675; The Sport Cabriolet, $695; The 
Convertible Landau, $725. All prices f .o.b. factory, Flint, Mich. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
Division of General Motors Corporation 





A SIX IN THE PRICE 
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Just like turning on an 
electric light— but you 
do it only once a year 




















Furnace tending 


enters the 


*hress-a-button”’ 


age! 


In this “press-a-button”™ age there is 
no place for the old fashioned, uncer- 
tain and inconvenient form of home 
heating. The day of clean, automatic, 
uniform heat is here. 

The Johnson Awtomatic Oil Burner 
brings a new freedom in housekeep- 
ing. All the work is done for you by 
a room thermostat which electrically 
controls the Johnson Automatic Oil 
Burner at the furnace door. 

Your home will be warm and cheer- 
ful every hour of the day, no matter 
what the weather. And you need 
never lift a hand to keep it so. 


Economical 

Automatic heat with the Johnson 
Oil Burner is economical, too. There 
is no wasted fuel in banking fires; no 
unburned fuel to fa!l into the ash box. 
Fuel is burned on/y when heat is 
needed. 

With the elimination of dust, dirt, 
smoke and soot the whole house is 
much easier to keep clean. The base- 
ment can be transformed into an extra 
room. 


Install Now — Pay Later 


Now is a good time to install oil heat 
and be prepared when winter comes. 
A down payment as low as $75 will 
place the Johnson Axtomatic Oil 
Burner in your home now, and you 
need pay nothing more until October. 
cA FREE BOOKLET—"A New Freedom in 


Home Heating,” gives complete information. 
The coupon brings it. Mail it today. 


guxsaN 


Listed as Standard bythe Underwriters’ Laboratories 
MEMBER OF THE OIL HEATING INSTITUTE 


Dealers: Some profitable territory available 
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S.T. JOHNSON CoO. 
Dept. 729H, 940-50 Arlington St., Oakland, Calif. 


( Dealers in all principal cities) 
PLEASE SEN ME YOUR FREE BOOKLET 
"A New Freedom in Home Heating” 


Name 





Address 





City. State 








Makers of Oil Burners for More Than 23 Years 
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Picnic Salad 
1 small onion 
6 sweet pickles 
3 hard-cooked eggs 
1 ean of pork and beans 
Dice the onions, pickles, and eggs, 
saving some of the egg for garnishing. 
Add these to the beans with a little salt, 
pepper, mustard, and vinegar to taste 
and you will have a delicious salad.— 
Mrs. E. W. L., Florida. 


Strawberry-Raisin Frappe or Crush 
2 cupfuls of strawberries (juiceand pulp) 
2 tablespoonfuls of lemon juice 
14 cupful of sugar 
1 cupful of raisins 
2 cupfuls of milk 
Make a puree of the strawberries, add 
lemon juice, sugar, and raisins, then add 
to the milk. Let the raisins stand in hot 
water until plump, then drain, cool, and 
chop. Pack in ice and salt to freeze, or 
place in the tray of a mechanical refrig- 
erator.—L. B. W., California. 


Hamburg a la Creole 

1 pound of hamburg 

¥% pound of pork steak 

% cupful of quick-cooking tapioca 

1 egg 

Salt and pepper to taste 

1 small onion, sliced 

1 celery heart, diced 

2 tablespoonfuls of green pepper 

1 small can of tomatoes 

Chop together the hamburg and the 

pork steak. Soak the tapioca for 1 hour, 
then add to the meat mixture. Add the 
egg, well beaten, and salt and pepper to 
taste. (Mix with a fork, because this 
makes it lighter.) Make balls, and put 
them in a deep, buttered casserole. 
Spread the sliced onion, diced celery, and 
green pepper over the meat, and lastly, 
pour it over the tomatoes. Cover and 
bake slowly in a moderate oven (350 de- 
grees) for 1 hour.—Mrs. H. L., Ohio. 


Potato Rolls 
2 large potatoes 
% cupful of butter 
2 eggs 
1 teaspoonful of salt 
1 or 2 cakes of compressed yeast 
1 cupful of milk 
6 cupfuls of flour 
Bake or steam the potatoes, then 
mash. While still warm, mix all the in- 
gredients together and knead smooth. 
Let rise about 2 hours, then roll out and 
cut with a biscuit cutter. Let rise, then 
bake allowing more time than usual. 
—Mrs. L. M. W., Washington. 


German Apple-Pie Cake 
3 tablespoonfuls of butter 
1 eupful of sugar 
1 egg 
1 cupful of flour 
3 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
% cupful of milk 
After mixing as a cake batter, pour 
into greased pan. Cut apples in thin 
slices and spread thickly over batter. 
Sprinkle heavily with cinnamon. Work 
into 1 cupful pd sugar as much butter as 
it will take, making a hard sauce. Spread 
this over the apples. Sprinkle again with 
cinnamon. e 40 minutes at 350 de- 
grees. Serve hot with whipped cream.— 
L. P. St. J., Tennessee. 


All Tested in the 
Better Homes and Gardens 
Kitchen 


ROUND TABLE 


Recipes From Readers 









A New Sandwich 


Cream 4 pound of butter, 44 pound 
of grated cheese, and salt and pepper. 
Spread on thin slices of new bread and 
roll. Toast and serve hot. For a sand- 
wich, cut slices lengthwise from the 
bread, add red and green mangoes or 
chopped stuffed olives to the cheese and 
butter, spread, then wrap the bread in a 
damp towel until ready for use. Slice 
very thin, using a sharp knife.—Mrs. A. 
M., Ohio. 


Hazel-Nut Cake (or Pecan) 
1% cupfuls of white sugar 
6 whole eggs 
4 cupfuls of ground hazel nuts or pecans 
Vanilla 


Beat the sugar and egg yolks together 
until very creamy. Add nuts, beaten 
egg whites, and vanilla. Bake as a loaf. 
Cut thru the middle and fill with the 
following filling: 

2 tablespoonfuls of butter 

1 whole egg, beaten slightly 

2 squares of chocolate (unsweetened) 
1 eupful of powdered sugar 

3 teaspoonfuls of strong coffee 

Cream the butter thoroly before add- 
ing the egg and melted chocolate. The 
icing hardens when put in the refriger- 
ator. 

The above recipe, without milk or 
flour or baking powder, I got from my 
cook in Jugo-Slavia. It is very rich, but 
it is delicious served with coffee at lunch- 
eon.—L. P. S., Tennessee. 


Rhubarb-Custard Pie 
2% cupfuls of cut rhubarb 
2 egg yolks 
1 cupful of sugar 
2 tablespoonfuls of flour 
1 tablespoonful of melted butter 
Plain pastry shell 
Cut the rhubarb into haif-inch pieces. 
Beat the egg yolks to a thick froth, and 
graduall d the sugar, flour, and but- 
ter. Fill into an uncooked pastry shell, 
and bake for 10 minutes at 450 degrees 
and about 30 minutes at 350 degrees. 
Meringue may be made by beating the 
whites of 2 eggs until stiff and adding 2 
tablespoonfuls of sugar —Mrs. A. L. 8., 
Iowa. 
Cherry-Pudding Pie 
Prepare the pie crust first, roll and 
place in the bottom of a deep piepan. 
Add sweetened cherries, then pudding 
sauce, more cherries, and then cover 
with top pie crust. The sauce is made 
as follows: 
1 eupful of sugar 
1 egg 
1 pint of milk 
1 scant teaspoonful of baking powder 
Flour to make thin batter 
This amount makes two good pies. If 
canned cherries are used, drain off all 
the juice —K. J. N., Pennsylvania. 


Ham and Corn Fritters 


Scrape 6 large ears of corn, and add to 
it 2 beaten egg yolks, 1 cupful of flour, 
1 teaspoonful of salt, pinch of paprika, 
1 teaspoonful of baking powder and 1 
cupful of minced ham. Fold in the 2 egg 
whites, beaten stiff, and fry in hot fat. 
Drain on paper. These are delicious and 
savory —Mrs. M. G., Maryland. 
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Currant Pie 

2 cupfuls of currants 

1% cupfuls of sugar 

1 tablespoonful of butter 

4 tablespoonfuls of cornstarch 

4% teaspoonful of salt 

Make a baked crust as for lemon 

pie. Wash and let dry freshly picked 
red currants. Add sugar, cornstarch, 
and salt, and mix thoroly. Place the 
butter in a very hot spider, lettin 
it cover the entire surface, then ad 
the currants, and stir continuously 
for 3 or 4 minutes. Pour into the 
crust, cover with a meringue made of 
2 OBS whites, beaten stiff and mixed 
with 4 tablespoonfuls of sugar, brown 
slowly in the oven and serve cold. 
—Mrs. J. D.B., Vermont. 


Cheese-Salad Loaf 
1 tablespoonful of gelatine 
% pound of ground, mild American 
cheese 
4% pound of pecans 
1 small bottle of olives, chopped 
1 cupful of boiled dressing 
1 cupful of whipped cream 


Soak the gelatine in cold water, then 
lace it over boiling water to dissolve 
it. Mix all the other ingredients, and 
add the gelatine. Put into a mold and 
chill in the refrigerator. Serve as a 
luncheon dish with salt wafers.— Mrs. 
C. P., Virginia. 


Delicious Crumb-Whip 


All housewives have, without doubt, 
had the problem of the waste of the 
many crumbs left in the bottom of a 
jar of oatmeal cookies or hermits. I 

ve solved the problem satisfactorily 
for myself, and [ would like to pass 
the solution on to others. 

Whip cream and fold the crumbs in 
it until a stiff mixture is formed. 
Then chop bananas, or other fruit, 
and fold into the mixture. Heap this 
in dessert dishes and put a spoonful 
of whipped cream on top of each 
serving. This makes a delicious des- 
sert. e addition of nutmeats will 
add to the taste of the dessert.—Mrs. 
R. W. F., Indiana. 


Nut Meat-Balls 


1 good-sized steak, ground 

% cupful of cold rice or hominy grits 
Minced onion 

1 cupful of bread crumbs 

Tomato sauce 

% cupful of nuts 

% teaspoonful of salt 

1 egg 


Mix the steak, grits, onion, crumbs, 
nuts, and a little tomato sauce with 
about 4% cupful of milk, or enough to 
make the mixture firm enough to 
handle easily. Add the beaten 
and mix well. Make into balls an 
place in a casserole. Add the tomato 
sauce, a little butter, and bake in a 
moderate oven (375 de s) until 
they are brown all over. The tomato 
sauce can be made from a can of 
tomato soup.—Mrs. J. G.S., Georgia. 


Tea in Summer 


A simple tea for a hot summer 
afternoon, and one that is surprisingly 
inexpensive, as well as most satisfy- 
ing, consists of a candied apple, served 
on mint leaves, buttered squares of 
gingerbread, and iced tea with aslice 
of lemon split so that it will stand on 
the edge of the om. It is pleasing to 
the ip and palatable as well. The 
jellied apple absorbs just enough of 
the mint flavor to give it a piquancy 
so desirable in summer, and the gin- 
gerbread and tea are a refreshing 
complement to it.—J. L. M. W., Mis- 
souri. 
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Something important 


about JULY... 


Marx this July on your 
calendar as a fine month to get 
acquainted with the extra help 
that only Fels-Naptha can 
give you. 

Why July? Because this July 
has five Mondays. Five warm 
weather washdays, when piles 
of light summer clothes are 
added to the regular household 
things. There couldn’t be a 
month when extra help is more 
welcome! Add Fels- Naptha to 
your grocery list today, and 
make this July your month to 
learn why so many women say, 
‘‘Nothing can take the place 
of Fels-Naptha.”’ 

You'll know why they say 
it, long before the month is 
over. For Fels-Naptha brings 
you, in each bar, two helpers 
instead of one. Not soap alone, 
but good golden soap and plenty 
of naptha. You can tell there is 
plenty of naptha. You can smell 
it... Naptha, you know, is the 
safe, gentle dirt-loosener that 
dry cleaners use. 


It’s this combination of 
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naptha and good golden soap, 
working hand-in-hand, that 
gives you extra help. Together 
they loosen even stubborn dirt 
and wash it away without 
hard rubbing. That's why, 
whether you wash in machine 
or tub, Fels-Naptha makes it 
easier to get the kind of clean, 
fresh-smelling, home-washed 
clothes you take real pride in. 
Fels-Naptha gives you this 
extra help, however you choose 
to wash—in cool, hot or luke- 
warm water,or when you soak 
or boilyourclothes.Fels-Naptha 
is gentle both to hands and to 
garments. It is an excellent all- 
purpose soap; good for every- 
thing from washing painted 
woodwork to taking grease 
spots off rugs and clothing. 
Your grocersellsFels-Naptha. 
.... Get its extra help now 
—for July and the months to 
come! You will find it worth 
your while! 
SPECIAL OFFER—Free, a handy little de- 


vice to aid you with your wash. It is yours 
for the asking. Just mail in the coupon. 





8. H.-"7-20 


Fels & Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


aa Please send me, free and prepaid, the handy 
little device offered in this advertisement. 


Name 





Address iad 


























[LNOWN QUALITY 


VEN you purchase a Maytag, you buy 

known quality—quality that won the 
preference of a million and a half women— 
quality guarded by over 600 expert factory 
inspections on each washer—dquality attested 
by the experience of every Maytag user. 


















No other washer has the Maytag cast- 
aluminum tub, the counter-sunk gyratator 
and the Roller Water Remover. These im- 
portant features, originated by Maytag, and 
a score of other refinements result in un- 
matched convenience and durability, in quiet, 
efficient performance. 





Telephone the nearest dealer for a. trial 
Maytag washing. If it doesn’t sell itself, don’t 
keep it. Deferred payments you'll never miss. 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY, Newton, Iowa 
Founded 1893 
A postcard request brings an interesting book- 
let—*‘Better Methods of Home Laundering.” 
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A House of English 


Derivation 
[Continued from page 20} 


is another advantageous feature. The 
basement provides for the laundry 
and the fruit-storage rooms in addi- 
tion to the heating plant. 

This house is a splendid example of 
restrained but lovely design, incorpo- 
rating in a compact area the principal 
requirements called for to house a 
small family in a town or city, and 
could be developed into a home of 
real distinction and charm. 


To Refresh Your Can- 
ning Memory 
|Continued from page 32 | 


case of the vegetables. Vegetables are 
preheated in salted water, after which 
they may be packed dry, or nearly so, 
or they may be covered with the 
salted water in which they were pre- 
heated. Most canners use the stock 
method with vegetables because they 
like to have the vegetable-flavored 
juice for soup stock, and occasionally 
for serving with the vegetables. 

When preheated, fruits are cooked 
for a few minutes in a boiling sirup 
and afterward covered with the sirup 
in the jars. Greens are steamed in 
order to save their mineral and vita- 
min contents from being dissolved out 
into the water. 

Canning research of the past few 
years has proved that the preheating 
method, commonly referred to as the 
hot-pack process, in that it is the 
opposite of the cold-pack method, is 
to be particularly recommended for 
canning heavy starchy products, such 
as corn, lima beans, sweet potatoes, 
and squash. If these vegetables are 
packed cold, the part near the out- 
side of the can overcooks before the 
product in the center of the can is 
even hot, for heat penetrates slowly 
thru starchy vegetables. Packing 
these vegetables piping hot gets bet- 
ter and quicker circulation of the 
heat to the center of the can. 

The research people have discov- 
ered also that this period of preheating 
drives out some odors and gases that 
affect flavor, and that it also lessens 
the danger of an overcooked or cara- 
melized flavor, such as is found some- 
times in starchy products, particu- 
larly corn. 

Berries, soft fruits, and tomatoes 
may as well be packed into the jars 
cold, for the less handling these prod- 
ucts are given the better they will be. 
Boiling sirup or brine is added to the 
cold-packed product of a sweetness 
or saltiness desired for the individual 
product. 

The various fruits and vegetables 
are cooked just long enough to kill 
any bacteria adhering, yet not long 
enough to injure the product as a 
food. Fruit and tomatoes, for ex- 
ample, stand very little heat and need 
to be processed at practically boiling- 
water temperatures. Vegetables will 
stand much more heat and can be 
processed at from 5 to 10 pounds 
pressure without injury te either tex- 
ture or flavor. 

By the way, if you live in the 
South or in very high altitudes, or in 
one of the West Coast states, and do 
not rely on the pressure cooker ar 
canner to give you standard tempera- 
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tures for a certain given pressure, then 
it will be well for you to get the cook- 
ing timetables recommended by your 
state college. In using the hot-water 
method of canning it must be kept in 
mind that the water must be boiling 
when the cans are put in. There must 
be a false bottom also, so that the 
water can circulate freely about and 
under the cans. It is also important 
to have the water cover the cans 1 
inch, because boiling water is hotter 
than steam not under pressure, and 
by having the jars covered, less 
liquid escapes. 

Since canning is a part of the pro- 
ductive work of the household, it is a 
good idea to equip the kitchen for 
doing it more efficiently. Very suc- 
cessful canning, of course, can be 
done with no equipment other than 
cans and a washboiler or a big straight- 
sided kettle, but from a labor and 
time-saving standpoint, such equip- 
ment is not the most efficient. Most 
pieces of equipment, such as a press- 
ure cooker or a steamer, such as are 
shown in one of the illustrations with 
this article, may be used the year 
round, for they are efficient in the 
cooking of meats and vegetables. 


For the benefit of those who may 
not remember how many jars a given 
quantity of a certain fruit or vege- 
table will fill, the following findings 
from canning experience will be inter- 
esting: 

One crate of strawberries yields 
approximately 25 pints. It is impos- 
sible to give exact yields with straw- 
berries for the reason that the fruit 
varies with the season, according to 
whether it is moist or dry. Then, too, 
the last fruits of the vine are likely 
to be of a more solid content and, 
therefore, yield more jars of the 
canned product. 

One bushel of peaches caaned in 
halves yields 16 quarts if not canned 
too solidly. The yield of bartlett pears 
is the same. 

One crate of pineapples canned in 
the diced form yields 32 pints or 16 
quarts. Red cherries shrink a great 
deal. One basket yields approximately 
1 quart. 

One bushel of greens yields from 10 
to 13 pints, depending upon the suc- 
culence of the greens. Spinach, for 
example, yields but 10, while mus- 
tard greens will yield 13. 

One bushel of tomatoes will yield 
18 quarts as canned whole for salads, 
or 25 pints as canned in broken or 
puree form with very little water 
added. 

There is less shrinkage in green 
beans than in almost any other vege- 
table. One-half bushel of the thick, 
fleshy Kentucky Wonder variety of 
beans will yield 10 to 12 quarts. 


[EDITOR'S NOTE: A timetable for 
canning fruits and vegetables has 
been prepared for the readers of this 
magazine. It gives the recommended 
method of cooking as well as the time 
and the temperatures at which to 
cook the various products. In addi- 
tion, for those who are interested in 
using their temperature-regulated 
ovens, the processing time and the 
temperature for the oven method is 
also given. 

This leaflet will be sent free to 
readers on receipt of a 2-cent stamp 








is the experience 
| ie users that 
Frigidaire soon pays 
for itself. They find 
that it is an econo- 
my, not an expense. 
And the economy of 
Frigidaire is the re- 
sult of certain exclu- 
sive features that have made 
it the choice of more buyers 
than all other electric refrig- 
erators combined. 


All Frigidaire cabinets are 
built in the Frigidaire fac- 
tories. They are heavily insu- 
lated. This means lower cur- 
rent consumption, lower oper- 
ating cost. They are beautiful, 
easy to keep clean, and all me- 
chanical parts are completely 
enclosed. Every Frigidaire has 
the surplus power to provide 
extra refrigeration for hot days 
and hot hours in the kitchen. 
This means real savings in the 
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is offered only by Frigidaire 





The Cold Control... 
speeds the freezing of 
ice cubes. 































prevention of food 
spoilage. 
Frigidaire food 
shelves are all at a 
convenient height 
to eliminate stoop- 
ing, and arranged to 
hold the maximum 
of food, enabling 
users to buy in quantity and 
thus effect additional savings. 
Only Frigidaire offers the 
Frigidaire Cold Control, which 
regulates the temperature of 
the self-sealing freezing trays, 
makes ice quickly and freezes 
salads and desserts that re- 
quire very low temperatures. 
And because of quantity 
production Frigidaire prices 
are lower. Any model can be 
bought on deferred payments. 
See the Frigidaires now dis- 
played by dealers everywhere, 
or write for catalog and copy 
of the new recipe book. 
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to cover mailing charges. Address 
Department L, The Service Bureau, 
Better Homes andGardens, Des Moines, 
and ask for Leaflet No. B-F 11, ““Time- 
table for Canning Fruits and Vege- 
tables.] 





Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation, 
Dept. F-904, Dayton, Ohio. 

Please send me a free copy of the new Frigidaire catalog 
and the recipe book of frozen delicacies. 
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GUARANTEED 


Hand Dipped 


IN PURE MOLTEN ZINC 


38 years’ experience has emphasized the supe- 
riority of the Wheeling ponerse of dipping 
each article separately by hand in pure molten 
zinc. While modern large-scale production 
methods offer quicker and cheaper ways to 
perform this operation, the slower but more 
thorough hand-dipping process is carried on 
in Wheeling factories because it gives a heav- 
ier, longer- wearing zinc-coating insideand out. 


Wheelin 


CORRUGATING COMPANY. 





Higher Quality 
in Humble things 


Now You Can Have Metalware that is 
Both Hand-Dipped and Made of 


COP-R-LOY 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
THE COPPER ALLOYED SHEET STEEL 


The Wheeling Red Label identifies House- 
hold Metalware which is made according 
to new and higher standards—now better 
than ever because of COP-R-LOY, the 
special steel used in modern industry for 
longer and more economical service. 

In addition to being made of this better 
steel, Wheeling Metalware is Hand-Dipped 
by the Wheeling process of dipping each 
article separately, by hand, in pure molten 
zinc. This is a more costly process, but 
Wheeling uses it to give longer wear, a 
rust-proof, leak-proof service of /asting 
value. No matter how humble the article 
—how commonplace the service it per- 
forms—this Red Label stands out as your 
buying guide, the result of 38 years’ experi- 
ence in making sheet steel products. For a 
new and higher degree of satisfaction and 
economy, specify the Wheeling Red Label. 
Your dealer has these essentials for the 
home or can obtain them for you. 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Branches: New York Buffalo Philadelphia Chicago 
Kansas City St Louis Richmond Chattanooga 
Minneapolis Des Moines Columbus, Ohio 
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Hot Off the Grill 
and So Good 


[Continued from page 30} 


chops is this: After wiping the meat 
with a clean, damp cloth, place it on 
the center of the rack, with skin or 
fat side toward the front, using a 
spatula rather than a fork. Or if the 
fork is employed, make certain that 
it does not pierce the flesh, as this will 
permit an escape of the juices. The 
tines of the fork may be inserted in 
the rim of fat in turning the meat on 
the broiler. After searing for 5 min- 
utes, turn and complete the cooking 
on the top side, then turn again and 
complete the cooking. A steak for 
broiling is cut 11% inches thick. For 
rare meat, the broiling takes 15 min- 
utes, and for medium-cooked steak, 
20 minutes. Both loin and rib lamb 
chops are broiled 12 minutes. Mutton 
meee are broiled like those of the 
lamb, only 20 minutes. Smoked ham 
sliced V4 inch thick is delicious broiled 
for 25 minutes. 


ROILING chickens are on the 

market almost everywhere at this 
time of year. Anyone who has eaten 
them, cooked properly, will testify to 
their marvelous flavor. In dressing 
broilers, split them down the back, 
spread apart, and wipe carefully witha 
damp cloth. Rub over, using a pastry 
ome § with melted butter, other 
shortening, or any of the cooking oils. 
Olive oil may be used if you prefer. 
Then sprinkle the flesh side with salt, 
pepper, alittle paprika, and celery salt, 
Sprinkle on minced parsley, and over 
slicueiiie the juice of alemon. When 
the broiler has been preheated, arrange 
the chicken, skin side down, on 
the greased rack, making certain 
it is well spread apart so the parts do 
not touch. Sear the surface 5 min- 
utes, and then turn and cook the skin 
side thoroly, or until the skin is well 
browned. Turn and complete the 
broiling. Thirty minutes is a satis- 
factory time in which to broil chick- 
en, altho the cooking is sometimes 
completed in 20 minutes. 

Now for some of the other foods 
that are delicious when broiled. Some 
of these are best if boiled first, which 
means many leftovers may be utilized. 
In this class come potatoes, both 
Irish and sweet, carrots, turnips, arti- 
choke bottoms, whole celery roots, 
and stuffed cucumbers. Others need 
not be boiled first. Some of these are 
sliced eggplant, tomatoes, mush- 
rooms, bananas, apples, and halves of 
firm, canned pears and peaches. Cro- 
quettes of all kinds are wonderfully 
good broiled, as are slices of cooked 
cereal and mush. The cereal is dipped 
in egg and then in crumbs before being 
broiled, as are the croquettes. The 
browned slices of cereal, used with 
maple sirup, are good for dessert. A 
general rule to bear in mind is that 
of dipping all moist foods in eggs and 
crumbs and brushing all dry ones with 
melted fat or butter before broiling. 

In preparing cold, boiled Irish or 
sweet potatoes, thick slices are cut, 
while cooked carrots and parsnips, 
for example, are cut in convenient 
sizes for serving. They are brushed 
with melted butter or oil and sprin- 
kled lightly or rolled in seasoned flour. 
Then they are broiled until a golden 
brown, then turned and browned on 
the other side. Sweet potatoes are 
especially good if a little brown sugar 
and nutmeg are sprinkled on with the 
flour. 
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If a meal is to be grilled for one 
individual, such as a tardy guest, I do 
not soil the large broiling pan. 
place the food on a trivet, or the rack 
that is used in the roaster when 
cooking roasted meat, and set this 
‘n a piepan, which catches the drip- 
pings. 

All broiled foods are improved in 
fiavor if served with the aristocratic 
Maitre d’Hotel Butter. In making 
this, use 14 cupful of butter, 4% teéa- 
spoonful of salt, 4 teaspoonful of 
pepper, 4 teaspoonful of parsley, 
chopped fine, and 2 teaspoonfuls of 
lemon juice. Put the butter in a bowl 
and cream it thoroly, using a spoon. 
Add the salt, pepper, and ony and 
just before serving, add the lemon 
juice slowly. 

Panbroiled steak may be cooked 
when neither a broiling oven nor top- 
of-the-stove or electric broiler is avail- 
able. Here are the directions to fol- 
low: Wipe and-trim the steak. Rub 
a bit of the fat over the bottom of a 
smoking-hot frying-pan. Place the 
steak in the pan and sear both sides, 
turning every 10 counts for 1 minute. 
Reduce the heat and turn occasion- 
ally, about every 2 minutes, until 
cooked, allowing 8 minutes for rare, 
10 minutes for medium, and 12 min- 
utes for well done, for a steak 1 inch 
thick. Avoid puncturing the steak 
with a fork while cooking. Just be- 
fore removing from the fire, sprinkle 
with salt and pepper. Place on a hot 
platter and dot with bits of butter, or 
serve with Maitre d’Hotel Butter or 
with parsley butter. 

In using the portable top-of-the- 
stove broiler, it is wisdom to follow 
the directions the manufacturers in- 
clude with one of the utensils. In 
these, the food is not exposed to direct 
flame. 


VERSATILE portable broiler is 

of aluminum with a lower plate re- 
sembling a griddle. This has angular- 
grooved grids and a groove % inch 
deep round the edge, which holds the 
drippings. On this rests an upper de- 
tachable plate, fashioned so the drip- 
pings run down the grooves to the 
ower griddle. This device may be 
used on gas, electric, and kerosene 
stoves. One type of broiler is made 
especially for kerosene stoves. It eon- 
sists of a grid that fits in top of adrip 
pan. Over all there is a hood-shaped 
cover. Another broiler is designed to 
fit in gas and electric broiling ovens. 
While it accommodates only a mod- 
erate amount of food, such as a 
medium-sized steak or half a dozen 
chops, it is convenient and does elimi- 
nate spattering fat and smoke. Then 
there is a broiler in which a trough- 
shaped pan, which serves as a drop 
collector, fits into the bottom section 
of the broiler. When the pan is in use, 
it is partly filled with water. The 
broiling section proper hangs on 
hooks held in place by two upright 
pieces. It is hinged and opens down 
to make provision for putting in and 
removing the meat. 

I place sufficient water in the bot- 
tom of the pan in my broiling oven to 
cover the surface. This catches and 
cools the fat and reduces the chances 
of spattering fats firing and smoking, 
but it is always best for the cook to 
stay near the oven, keeping watchful 
eyes on it. Broiling is such a quick 
process that this is not a time-con- 
suming task. The shortness of the 
cooking is a feature that is especially 
welcome in busy households and in 
warm weather when no one longs to 
stand over a stove. 
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A lwing room in Stuart style 
Planned by Wm. A. French & Company around 


Fenestra Steel Casements 





ROUND these diamond leaded 
Fenestra Casements, William A 
French & Company of Minneapolis 
have faithfully reproduced the 17th 
century atmosphere in this Old English 
living room. 

Characteristic of the Stuart period, 
the window openings are large and 
divided by mullions and transom bar 
into triple units surmounted by fixed 
transoms. Brightly colored heraldic 
symbols add warmth to the generous 
glass areas which are flanked by 
straight, narrow draperies of golden 
damask. The fine old portrait is de- 
lightfully counterpoised with gay bits 
of porcelain recalling the by-gone fad 
for Chinoiserie. 

Here the Old English atmosphere 
of solid comfort is anything but an 
illusion. Fenestra Casements with their 
up-to-the-minute construction afford 
many new, modern conveniences such 
as finger touch operation, better ven- 
tilation—100% if desired—snug-tight 
closing, fire safety, more light, exterior 
c'eaning from within. 

Fifty types and sizes permit freedom 
in individual design. Standardization 
and quantity production make Fenestra 
Casements cost as little as ordinary 
windows. 








New Fenestra Screen Casements 
For the first time in the history of steel 
casements, Fenestra offers a complete 
window with built-in, flat, metal screen. 

You can open, close and lock the 
swing-leaves without touching the 
Fenestra 
screen. Y et 
it may be 
removed 
quickly 
and easily 
when nec- 
essary.Op- 


? erator 
Screens easily S 


Easily opened 
without touching removed when and lock- 


the screens. desired. ‘ : 
ing devices, 


operating through the screen, make 
the Fenestra Screen Casements the 
most efficient and serviceable windows 
ever produced. The cost is surprisingly 
moderate. The coupon will bring 
details. Patents and patents pending. 
DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 


2275 East Grand Boulevard Detroit, Michigan 


Please send me the following descriptive litera- 
ture, without cost or obligation: 
a “Decorating with Casements,” book on 
Fenestra Residential Casements. 
Cl Folder on the new Fenestra Screen Casements. 


My Name 


enesitra 


steel casement windows 
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They 
hang on the 
line like 


WHITE FLAGS 
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of cleanliness 


THESE snow-white clothes were 
dirty yesterday. Yet the water 
in which they were washed was 
hard. It came out of a faucet. 

But that hard water was soft- 
ened with Melo. It became a won- 
derful cleaner, even without soap. 
No hardness combined with soap. 
No dirty ring formed. No scum 
got into the fabric of the clothes 
and made them grayish white. 

Use Melo wherever you want 
soft water. Put two tablespoon- 
fuls in the bathtub and see how 
delightfully soft the water is. No 
dirty ring to scrub from the tub! 
Put two tablespoonfuls in the 
washtubs. Put a tablespoonful in 
the dishpan. Watch the grease go! 
Watch the dishes sparkle! Notice 
how soft and white your hands 
are! Melo saves from % to 34 the 
ordinary amount of soap. 

Melo costs only 10 cents a can 
(slightly higher in far western 
states). Buy 3 and put one in the 
kitchen, one in the laundry and 
one in the bathroom. Get it at 
your grocer’s. 

The water in the United States is gener- 
ally from 5 to 25 times too hard. Melo 


will make the water in your city as soft 
as rain water. 
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HARD WATER PLUS MEL’O" MAKES SOFT WATER 
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WATER SOFTENED WITH MELO 
IS A REMARKABLE CLEANER 


Send 10 cents 


for a full-size package of 
Melo 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 
Manufacturers of Sani-Flush 




















Homes of Outstanding American Women 


| Continued from page 15] 


the signature of Sir Joshua Reynolds. In 
front of the bookshelves is a rectangular 
“utility” table with a black-marble top. 
These bookshelves, extending to the ceil- 
ing, are all at one end of the room. Touch- 
ing an unseen spring, Mrs. Fairbanks 
showed me another of her “household 
inventions’: the two center tiers of 
bookshelves suddenly folded back, re- 
vealing duplicate bookshelves behind 
them. “Every family,” she reminded me, 
“has many well-loved books to keep, but 
they are so unsightly that they spoil the 
uppearance of a room. So I had these 
interior bookcases made. Don’t you 
think it is a good idea?” 

I thought it a very good idea, and 
tucked it away in the back of my mind, 
hoping to use it myself sometime. I had 
hardly docketed it, when another idea, 
no less valuable, was brought to my at- 
tention. 

“You know that in California we keep 
our windows open all the time,” Mrs. 
Fairbanks said, “‘so it is very important 
that our screens should always be closed. 
And with these French windows, it is 
very easy to forget to shut the screens. 
So I invented this little device which 
makes them self-closing. See!”’ 

As she spoke, she slid the screens, di- 
viding in the center like panels, back on 
either side of her, and they disappeared 
from view. After an instant, there was a 
little click. Then slowly, gently, unob- 
trusively, as if by magic, they reappeared 
and came firmly together again! 

Her genius, includes much more than 
a comprehension of drama. 

One of Mrs. Fairbanks’ pet theories in 
regard to homemaking is that hallways 
should not be mere thorofares, but rooms 
livable in themselves. The fact that it is 
possible to put this theory into practice 
is made pleasantly apparent in the lower 
hall, with its parquette flooring, bare ex- 
cept for one simple but priceless rug, its 
cream-colored walls, the Adam mirrors 
surmounting old consoles on which jade 
trees are blooming, its slender, curving, 
white staircase, green-carpeted, and crys- 
tal chandelier. 


UT the truth of the theory is even 

more evident in the upper hall, with 
its circular Aubusson carpet, its hangings 
and upholstery of flowered chintz, its 
secretary-desk surmounted with well- 
loved books, its florentine screen, the 
vases of flowers scattered. about, the 
birds singing in the windows. I tore my- 
self away from this fascinating place to 
look at the guest room. Facing me as | 
entered, I saw a great window extending 
across almost the entire width of the 
room, from which there was a splendid 
view of garden and lawn, swimming-pool, 
and mountains. At this window were 
long chintz draperies with a floral design 
on a deep pink ground. The upholstered 
furniture was covered with the same un- 
usual and lovely material. On either side 
of the window stood twin four-posters, 
covered with pink-and-green taffeta. 
These beautiful beds, as well as the desk, 
chiffonier, dressing-table, large “utility”’ 
table, and small bedside tables, were all 
of satinwood. The walls and rugs were 
green, the corner fireplace of black mar- 
ble. For sheer beauty of form and color- 
ing and outlook I have never seen this 
room surpassed by any I have entered. 
But there was something there besides 
beauty. There was a delicate balance, a 
symmetry not only of effect but of feel- 
ing, which is no less real because it is so 
hard to define. 


The interior of “Pickfair’’ is so irre- 
sistibly attractive that it would be easy 
in describing this to overlook the fact 
that the exterior is extremely attractive 
also! On the ample grounds are ter- 
raced hillsides with laurel and ivy clam- 
bering over their banks; shadowy per- 
golas with cool hanging ferns and bright 
begonias; gardens that are a riot of crim- 
son hibiscus and yellow roses. The swim- 
ming-pool is literally set in the midst of 
a flower bed; even the garage is bordered 
= pink geraniums and purple bougan- 
villea. 


HE house itself, of gray stucco and 

gray shingle with a green trim, is 
long and low and unpretentious. It 
stands at the end of a curving, shady 
boulevard, facing: a smooth emerald 
lawn, the perfect surface of which has 
wisely been left unbroken, except for a 
winged statue of bronze, ‘The Rising 
Sun,” which stands near its bordering 
walk of brick, and one drooping mul- 
berry tree which is to be moved. ‘‘Moved 
—not cut down,” Mrs. Fairbanks said, 
stressing the word. But the emphasis is 
really pnnecessary, for anyone who 
knows the splendid work she has done 
for the preservation of trees in southern 
California, which has caused her to be- 
come a member of the National Forestry 
\ssociation, and has won her a place on 
the Board of Governors of the California 
Botanic Garden, and on the City Plan- 
ning Board of Los Angeles. ‘““The need of 
trees was first brought to my attention,”’ 
she said, ‘“‘with the wholesale destruction 
of the beautiful shade trees of Holly- 
wood. At first I thought only of the 
beauty that was being despoiled. Then 
| found there was a practical side to it 
all, especially to the wiping out of our 
great forests. I learned that every tree 
has a reason for its being; that with its 
destruction we all suffer a very definite 
loss. Nearly fifty years are required to 
crow a tree to its maximum of beauty 
and usefulness. Think what the destruc- 
tion of one means! Multiply this by mil- 
lions, for millions are destroyed annually 
for commercia: purposes or by the rav- 
ages of fire. Unless some organized effort 
is made to replace these trees, we may 
find ourselves a treeless nation within an- 
other hundred years. What will happen 
then? With our mountains naked, with 
Nature’s great water reservoirs, the for- 
ests, gone, we will stand in constant dan- 
ger of devastating floods followed by 
parching summers. Our country will 
become arid, and an arid country is one 
which quickly becomes depopulated and 
poverty stricken.”’ 

It was not enough, you see, to attain, 
after years of effort, the beautiful home 
of which she had dreamed and for which 
she had striven so long. Mary Pickford, 
being the woman she is, a woman of 
infinite gentleness and understanding. 
had to go further than that; she had to 
think of the beauty and permanence of 
other homes besides her own—homes 
which would inevitably suffer unless this 
country could be awakened to the na- 
tional danger which is threatening it be- 
cause of the destruction of its trees. The 
next time you see upon the screen this 
lovely and outstanding woman whom 
I have tried to present to you, not as 
actress, but as an interior decorator, a 
successful and happy homemaker, a 
public-spirited citizen, remember this, 
for in remembering it, I know you will 
feel added to your evening’s enjoyment 
the consciousness that you have found a 
new and valued friend. 
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Furniture Styles That Harmonize 


[Continued from page 22 


every homemaker with a corner cup- 
board in cherry or pine, a Welsh cup- 
board, a stretcher or a butterfly table, a 
carved chest, a cane or split-bottomed 
chair or a canopy bed—to mention only 
a few of the pieces favored by our ances- 
tors which reflect the same spirit of 
sturdy, simple independence and adapta- 
tion to everyday use which we find in 
the designs of the French peasants. By 
adding to this furniture and the acces- 
sories which go with it a few American- 
made copies of French Provincial pieces, 
we can give our homes that up-to-the- 
minute aspect which most of us desire, 
and do it without 





steries, bed spreads, table cloths and 
window hangings, of handwoven checks 
and plaids, usually in blue or red, and 
of chintzes and India prints. The checks 
and plaids were popular because the 
were the designs easiest for the hand- 
looms of the cottagers, as was the case 
at that time in our own country. When 
toile de Jouy, however, was invented b 
that enterprising man, Oberkampf, wit 
its designs reminiscent of paintings by 
Watteau and Fragonard, it was adopted 
enthusiastically by both courtier and 
country housewife, and was a frequent 
feature’of later French Provincial decora- 
tion. Almost as 
—— characteristic as the 





much expense. 
French Provincial 
furniture wae the 
type which could be 
found in homes of 
well - to - do arti- 
sans and country 
nobility during the 
seventeenth, eight- 


nineteenth centu- 
ries. While it fol- 
lowed to a large ex- 
tent the fashions of 
the court during the 
reigns of Louis XIV, 
Lowis XV, and 
Louis XVI (the Di- 
rectoire period nev- 
er made much im- 
pression on decora- 
tion in the prov- 
inces), it followed 
them with restraint 
and. with freedom 
from much of their 
over -elaboration, 
and it seasoned 4 
them with the local 
needs and tradi- 
tions of the various 
provinces, at the 
same time adorning 





arts and crafts. 
American collec- | 
tors ‘‘discovered”’ 


French Provincial The Gdilers- 


furniture about 


“HOW TO FINANCE 
THE BETTER HOME” 


UR latest service book- 
let, “How to Finance 
the Better Home,” answers 
every question about financ- 
ing the building of one. 
eenth, and early If you contemplate a 
home of your own, now or 
later, you will want this 
booklet, for it will be your 
most valuable source of ref- 
erence in planning the steps 
you will have to take. 

Among many otherthings, 
“How to Finance the Better 
Home” tells how much you beds. 
can afford to pay, relative 
to your income, for a home; 
how much cash is needed; 
how to figure the cost of 
your home; where to get could hang on the 
the money; precautions to 
takein buying property and 
in building; and so on. 

We shall be glad to send 
you a copy of this booklet 
on receipt of 25 cents to 
cover the publication and 
mailing costs. Address De- 
partment K, The Service 
them with the local Bureau, Better 


plaid and toile de 
Jouy was the lavish 
use of gros and petit 
point. French wom- 
en have always been 
skillful with their 
needles, and have 
decorated their 
homes with many 
pieces of this beau- 
tiful and enduring 
handwork. It was 
used to upholster 
stools and chairs, 
and for side cur- 
tains for the win- 
dows and the huge 


The provincial 
French housewife 
loved little pieces of 
furniture that she 


wall — loved them 
almost to mania; no 
interior of this peri- 
od, especially no 
sitting-room or din- 
ing-room, was com- 
plete without one or 
more wall pieces. 
There were hanging 


Homes and shelves, corner cab- 


Gardens, Des Moines. inets, salt boxes, 


flour bins, knife- 
holders, mug con- 
tainers, and bread 
boxes. 








1906, but for many 
years it was a fad 
that could be indulged in only by the 
wealthy, who could hunt it in its native 
lair. However, because of its strong ap- 
~~ and easy adaptability to American 
10mes, the demand for it grew, and now 
we can buy excellent American-made 
copies of almost every detail for a French 
Provincial house—furniture, floor cever- 
ings, hangings, light fixtures, linens, all 
necessary accessories. 


‘ee SAY that any one article of French 
Provincial furniture was exactly thus 
and so is impossible, for there were as 
many variations as there were provinces 
in France. However, a few generaliza- 
tions are possible which will enable the 
prospective buyer te recognize the style 
when he or she sees it. The generally ac- 
cepted earmarks are these: There was 
much use of the native fruit woods, espe- 
cially apple, wild cherry, pearwood, and 
walnut. The French Provincial piece 
was not guilded or inlaid, as were the 
court styles, but was carved in designs of 
flower bouquets, laurel wreaths, sprays of 
roses, grapevines, entwined hearts, and 
egg and dart figures. It was further orna- 
mented with hinges gnd handles of pol- 
ishéd steel in decorative patterns. 
There was a plentiful use, in uphol- 





The walls of the 
French Provincial 
house went thru much the same evolu- 
tion as those of our colonial era. The 
rough walls of the peasant homes were 
probably whitewashed, with heavy wood- 
work and beamed ceilings. At a higher 
stage in the scale of living, walls and 
ceilings were paneled in wood, which was 
either waxed and rubbed or painted. The 
favorite colors under Louis XIV and 
Louis XV were daffodil yellow, lemon, 
and apple green; later, gray was popu- 
lar. Gorgeous pictorial tapestries adorned 
the walls of the palaces and chateaux, 
but these were beyond the purse of the 
artisan and country gentleman; conse- 
quently, an ingenious substitute was in- 
vented—wall hangings of paper painted 
to look like tapestry; this was the begin- 
ning of our modern wallpaper, and tho it 
was originally intended simply as an imi- 
tation for those who could not afford the 
real thing, it quickly became popular, 
even with the wealthy. It was printed in 
toile de Jouy designs and in elaborate 
scenics. 

Many of these original old scenics, 
still in a good state of preservation, have 
been stripped from their walls, brought 
to this country, and sold for several thou- 
sand dollars a room. New ones are also 
being printed from many of the old wood 
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Colorful Blooms 
and Less Weeding 


Gator- Hide Mulch Paper in thou- 
sands of gardens this year is proving 
that “The Miracle of Mulch Paper” 
is not for the farmer alone. And why 
should it be? Are weeds any more 
desirable ina home garden? Aren't in- 
creased yields and sturdier plants just 
as important to the home gardener? 


Gator-Hide Mulch Paper, laid over 
proposed plant beds, stimulates 
growth by conserving moisture and 
increasing the temperature of the 
soil. It saves the back-breaking labor 
of weeding by practically eliminating 
this bane of every garden planter’s 
existence. It is not too late to test 
Gator-Hide yourself this year. Try 
just a roll or two. See how it reduces 
weeding to a minimum. Compare 
your mulch paper grown flowers or 
vegetables with similar plantsin your 
neighbors’ gardens, Be prepared next 
year to put your entire garden under 
Gator-Hide Mulch Paper. 

Write for free copy of “The Miracle 
of Mulch Paper’, and if your dealer 
isnot yetstocking Gator-Hide, please 
mention his name. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER CO. 
Mulch Paper Division, Room 1008 
102 East 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 





GATOR-HIDE 
MULCH PAPER 


This paper is licensed for use in the 87 states east of 

Colorado under the patents of Charles F. Eckart, 

the inventor of Mulch Paper, which are owned by 
the International Paper Company. 
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PYROFAX—REAL GAS FOR ANY HOME ANYWHERE 


sree te eae oa 
























































REAL gas for country and subur- 
ban homes! A genuine gas range 
to cook on and real gas supplied in 
steel cylinders by the most efficient 
and dependable kind of delivery 
service! That is Pyrofax Gas Ser- 
vice — everywhere winning such 
praise as Mrs. C ’s, from 
country and suburban housewives 
whose homes are without city gas 
service. 

You will be proud to have this 
real gas and a genuine gas range 
in your home. There are so many 
advantages to cooking with 
Pyrofax—a very clean, very hot 
flame; such splendid results in 
baking; complete absence of any 
kind of smoke, soot or odor ; a cool, 
charming kitchen in summer. With 
Pyrofax you have all these because 
Pyrofax is genuine gas. 

The new gas ranges that are 
available with Pyrofax Gas Ser- 
vice were made to delight the heart 
of every woman who takes pride 
in her kitchen. You’ve never seen 
such cheerful, charming colors in 
ranges—or such handsome, spotless 
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PYROFAX DIVISION BHG-7-29 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corp. 
(Please address office nearest you) 

Please send me some of vour interest- 
ing literature on Pyrofax and the name 
of the nearest dealer. 


Name 





Address 


























“Fine service and fine gas 


and I am very proud to have it’’ 
~hire, C. 


, New Jersey 


white and gleaming nickel 
models. These gas ranges are the 
last word in modern beauty and 
convenience. 

You can have one in your home 
right away with very little ex- 
pense. A small initial payment is 
sufficient for the installation. Pay 
the balance in easy instalments 
over a year if you like. 

Pyrofax equipment, including 
the gas range of your choice and 
complete installation, is surpris- 
ingly low priced. 

Let us send you some interest- 
ing literature on Pyrofax and the 
name of nearest dealer, who will 
be glad to demonstrate this mod- 
ern fuel for you. Return the 
coupon. 





CONVENIENT TERMS 


A small down 
payment enables “4° LITTLE AS 


you to start cook- 
ing with gas at 37 50 
once. Spread the ¢ 
balance over a DOWN 
full year, if you like. 

Pyrofax equipment, including the gas 
range of your choice complete in- 
stallation, is surprisingly low priced. 
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CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


Unit of and Carbon 
Union Carbide Corporation 


Carbide and Carbon Building 
30 East 42nd St., New York 


Boston—1017 Old South Building 
CLEvELAND—Madison Ave. and W. 117th St. 
Curcaco—.Carbide and Carbon Building 
Detrorr—General Motors Building 

Sr. Lours—4228 Forrest Park Blvd. 

San Franctsco—114 Sansome Street 


MINNEAPOLIS 
422 Washington Avenue North 
Toronto, CanaDA—92 Adelaide Street West 











blocks, and, as the demand for them 
grows greater each year, American 
scenic wallpapers are being designed 
which, while not as elaborate as the 
originals, are somewhat in the same 
spirit and may be purchased at a far 
more reasonable price. 

The floors of the old French coun- 
try houses, at least the ground floors, 
were usually of slate or cracked stone. 
This may be imitated today in linole- 
um, and it is appropriate to throw 
over them a hooked rug, such as those 
our forefathers walked on. 

One of the characteristics of this 
poet which is most faithfully fol- 
owed in modern adaptations is the 
use of old tole in lamps, electric-light 
fixtures, candlesticks, wastebaskets, 
flower boxes, and other small acces- 
sories. It was a peasant craft of hand- 
painted tin, usually in formal designs 
on a yellow, red, or green background. 
Imported antique tole is very expen- 
sive, but excellent American-made 
imitations and adaptations may be 
bought, antiqued to resemble the 
originals. 

he early provincial peasant table 
was almost equally impractical, since 
it was a table and a bread trough com- 
bined. Later tables, more appropriate 
for use today, were of the long, nar- 
row, monastery type. 

The armoire, a wardrobe in which 
to hang clothes; the commode, a chest 
of drawers for linens; and the dresser 
or buffet are the pieces which may be 
copied with the greatest fidelity and 
fitted into a modern interior. Chairs, 
love seats, and sofas, upholstered in 
chintz, toile de Jouy, or homespun 
linen, follow exactly the old designs. 


T MAY be easily seen from this 

brief description how many details 
of early American furnishings can be 
harmoniously placed in an interior 
in the French Provincial spirit. 
American furniture, like the French, 
was sturdy, strong, and simple, re- 
flecting the characters of the people 
who designed it. American interiors 
were made homelike and liveable by 
the work of home craftsmen. New 
England housewives, as well as those 
on French farms, wove peasant de- 
signs on their looms, cooked in iron 
vessels, ate from pewter plates, slept 
in canopied beds, kept their clothes 
in carved chests, and later in high- 
boys, ranged their best china in an 
open-shelf cupboard (Welsh cup- 
board) or in a triangular one built in 
the corner. They sat in chairs with 
rush or split bottoms and ladder 
backs, or chairs with turned spindles 
—a form of ornamentation within the 
ability of simple craftsmen. Many of 
these chairs, including the Windsor, 
were painted green, yellow, black, or 
red. Colonial housewives delighted 
in little shelves to hang on the wall. 

To enter into a detailed description 
of Early American furniture is out- 
side the scope of this article, and 
would be superfluous at a time when 
those details are so generally known. 
Enough has been suggested to show 
how similar in feeling it is to the 
French Provincial, and how easily 
the two may be combined. In so 
doing, the principal thing to remem- 
ber is to preserve a spirit of sturdi- 
ness and simplicity, flavored with just 
a bit of French grace and sophistica- 
tion. 


[EDITOR'S NOTE: This is the first 
of a series of articles on ‘Furniture 
Periods That Harmonize.”’ The sec- 
ond will be published in an early 
issue. } 
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The Garden 
Clinic 
{Continued from page 36] 


of the buds and leaf scars, or in sum- 
mer, by the shape, texture, and ar- 
rangement of leaves ed they are 
usually determined large by the 
individual Mapebacterietlcs ¢ ; the flow- 
er. Such characteristics as the number 
of petals, number of stamens, number 
of pistils, their relationship, and the 
manner in which they are either free 
or fastened to each other, goes with 
the structure and number of seeds 
of the ovary or seed pod. If you are 
interested in this, any botany text- 
book will describe these various char- 
acteristics, and in either Gray’s 
“Manual of Botany”’ or L. H. Bailey’s 
“Manual of Cultivated Plants” you 
will find a key by which you may 
determine what any unknown plant 
is. Altho this takes considerable 
practice, it is a most fascinating 
study. 


I am interested in having a rock 
og in my yard, Where should it 
?—Washington. 
he rock garden should be placed 
either where it would normally be a 
natural outcrop of rock or stones or 
where a place has been developed in 
such a way as to appear natural. 
Where the entire garden is artificial, 
it is usually — to aoe ) Se rock 
garden separate from any - 
artificial effects. For those who 
alpine scenery and alpine plants, it i is 
impossible to enjoy them against a 
concrete foundation of a house or 
ong a cement drive. Try, under all 
tions, to make your rock garden 
as natural as possible; otherwise it is 


a “stonery.” * 





—— — 


NEW GARDEN LEAFLETS | 
HE Better Homes and Gar- 


dens leaflets have met a 
real need. Each month we 
shall continue to issue new 
ones for which we have the 
greatest demand. For July we | 
announce Leaflet No. BG-42, 
“First Aid for Shade Trees,” 
by our popular writer, C. F. 
Greeves-Carpenter. 

Many home-ground con- 
tests are being conducted this | 
summer, and some persons | 
will desire to rate their own 
yards and gardens. For these | 

ersons, we are issuing Leaf- | 
foe No. BG-43, “Judging the | 
Home Grounds.” 

May we bring to your at- 
tention a few of our most 
timely leaflets. They are BG- 
5, Freeing the wn of 
Weeds; -7, Rock-Garden 
Plants; BG-18, The Well- 
organized Garden Club; BG- 
20, How to Conduct a Flower 
Show; BG-23, Flower Ar- 
rangement; and BG- 24, Plan- 
ing the Nature Trail. 


In writing for any leaflet, 
| address your request to De- 
| partment L, Better Homes and 
Gardens, Des Moines, and in- 
close a 2-cent stamp to cover 
the mailing costs on each 
leaflet ordered. If you wish 
| more than one leaflet, be sure 
| to calculate the number of 
| 2-cent stamps required. 
| 














AMONG te BETTER THINGS of LIFE 


you 


Nothing is too good for your family... 
and when you make gelatine desserts 
or salads, only real gelatine— Knox 
Gelatine—is good enough! 

Knox Sparkling Gelatine is the real 
gelatine. It is not a jelly powder that 
comes to you ready-flavored, colored 
and sweetened. It is real gelatine that 
comes plain and pure. You combine it 
with real foods— fruits, vegetables, 
meats, fish, eggs. You make desserts, 
salads or other dainties that have real 


ORANGE-PINEAPPLE SPONGE 
(6 Servings) 


1 level tablespoonful Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
\% cup cold water 4% cup sugar 
¥% cup boiling water Few grains salt 
6 cup orange juice Whites 2 eggs 
1 tablespoonful lemon juice 
46 cup canned pineapple or apricot juice 


Soak gelatine in cold water about five minutes and 
dissolve in boiling water. Add sugar, saltand fruit 
juice, When it peas to stiffen, beat until frothy 
and fold in whites beaten very stiff. Beat 
thoroughly ile in glasses. Decorate with 
pieces of ~B-w8 ~ apricot or cherries. Serve with 
or without cream. Strawberry, cherry or any canned 
or fresh fruit may be used, and pieces of fruit drained 
of juice may be whipped through the sponge. 
More sugar will be needed if fresh fruit is used. 
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food flavor and color—that have real 
food value for every member of your 
family. 

Certainly... Knox Gelatine belongs 
among the better things of life. Yet, it 
is truly economical —one package con- 
tains enough gelatine to make four dif- 
ferent desserts or salads, six generous 
servings ofeach. (Recipes in the pack- 
age). Be sure to mail the coupon below 
—let us send you, complimentary, a 
new surprise for your kitchen library. 


TUNA FISH OR SALMON SALAD 
(6 Servings) 
1 level tablespoonful Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
\% cup cold water % cup boiled salad 
1 cup tuna fish dressing 
% cup celery, chopped 6 teaspoonful salt 
\% green pepper, finely ‘4 teaspoonful paprika 
chopped 2 teaspoonfuls vinegar 
2 tablespoonfuls 


Few grains cayenne 
chopped olives 


Soak gelatine in cold water about five minutes, and 
add to hot boiled salad dressing. Cool, and add tuna 
fish, separated into flakes, celery, pepper (from 
which seeds have been removed) olives, salt, papri- 
ka, vinegar, and cayenne. Turn into wet individual 
molds, and chill. Remove from molds to nests of 
lettuce leaves, and —. with slices cut from 
pimolas, diamond shaped pieces cut from green 
peppers, celery tips and watercress. 


KNOX 6 tHe 
veal GELATINE 











*A New Serpree for Your Kitchen Library « 


Mrs. Knox’s cook books abound MRS. 
recipes ye Knox Gelatine in each 2 
these — departments in cooking: 
- Sours 2. Muar anv Fisn 


3. VeceTrasies 
‘. Saraps 5. Desserts 
. Cazes 4 poe anv Icrives NN ee fe hy ee =o Pat : 
Bute om ys 
parking” Gelatin ic wee tn feeding” cil a children ED Baw o's oS Bs we 8S Ciids VobiSee’c 00s ccdedeace 
wr epecial bestia. 


and for tnoalid det 


KNOX 
CHARLES B. KNOX GELATINE Co. 
142 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 


Please send me FREE copies of your recipe books. 
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more about that later. Fresh vegetables, 
she believes, are a misnomer, with the 
exception of carrots and the other root 
vegetables, as you buy them over the 
counter, and so she always buys and 
serves the best grades of the canned 
products. She does not believe, for ex- 
ample, in the use of excessive seasonings 
to enhance the value of good food. There 
are just three things to be considered in 
producing a —_ dish, she says, and that 
is good quality to begin with, absolute 
cleanliness in preparation, and care and 
caution in seasoning. 

One of Mrs. Maxon’s enthusiasts is 
J. N. Darling 
(Ding), the fa- 


Things That Men Like 


[Continued from page 28] 


hour in the oven. Apple pies are the excep- 
tion to this rule, 4 these must bake for 
an hour. This, of course, holds only for my 
size of pies. It would take a little less than 
this for the average-sized ones.” 

The secret of good piecrust—cold ma- 
terials and quick mixing—is the same the 
world over, maintains Mrs. Maxon. Here 
is her formula as she gave it to me: one-half 
as much lard as flour, one-half as much ice 
water as lard, and salt to flavor. 

Her method is to rub one-half of the re- 
quired amount of lard quickly and thoroly 
into the flour and salt. Then mix in the 
remaining shortening rather loosely, so that 





milk and sugar and place the pan over 
water to cook for 15 or 20 minutes. Beat 
occasionally during this time. Beat the 
i yolks, adding about 1 tablespoonful 
of cold milk or water. Beat the eggs into 
the mixture and remove from the stove 
at once, adding the butter and salt. Al- 
low to cool, and then beat vigorously. If 
the mixture seems too thick (it should 
have a slightly gooey consistency), add a 
little cream to thin, tars well to blend. 

Slice bananas over a baked shell, pour 
the cold filling over it, and spread on 
the top a od of whipped cream. This 
is better if allowed to stand in the refrig- 
erator from 1 to 2 
hours before being 





eaten. This allows 





mous cartoonist, 
who thinks that 
Mrs. Maxon’s 
cherry pie is one 


her brand of cher- 
ry pies. One of 
these which can- 
not be shown with 
this article, and 
which hangs in a 
prominent place 


not unski 


coo sense, 





WE HAVE a suspicion that there are more 


occasion, the more he is in demand. His 

tricks with a thick T-bo 

conationg of a local reputation, and he is 

led at making a salad. 

we are inclined to think 

he is by no means i 
In view of this, wh 

source of valuable cooking information? We 

have done it long enough, and therefore we 

are announcing right now a contest open to 


A CONTEST FOR MEN 


winning thi 
“bone have won him. 
be paid for at 
He has a dress your 
Des Moines, lowa. 


exception. 
tember |. 


ignore the men as a 


all men, except, of course, those who are chefs 


2 . } = other pars 

which-we are a to use in the magazine wi 
al rate of $1 each. 

tters to the Men's Recipe- 

Contest Editor, Better Homes and 

The contest closes Sep- 


Dre Gite 


ace, $10. 


the banana flavor 
to blend with the 
cooked custard. 


of the real pleas- uncrowned kings of culinary accomplish- or professional cooks. A bachelor-cook, we The shell for this 
ures of life.. On ment than this world knows of, and we have _— agree, has just as much chance of wane o typeof pieisbaked 
' three different oc coals = ‘of their d 7 azaiete aa ape ‘r Sneed der’ ic that pee Taver’ ed 
- por eir due. m: one 8 tion only, is tha 
casi he pre- . tN pees p, Cale tin ornptes of She eient his — mast ay thoroly tested and ap- pan. 
¥ << : 4 . > broiled ain house we know roved 
A seabed her with r about... Dinner waits, no matter how impor- . For the Luteaine for any dish submitted One of her 
j cartoo honoring 4 tant the occasion, while a certain gentleman by a man, one which is distinctly somethi ' stand-bys, when 
the pie industry up his sleeves and puts on a kitchen at which he excels, we will award a prize , other fruit is dif- 
apron. In fact, the more important thedinner + $25; for the next best, $15; and for recipe ficult to find. is 


White-Raisin Pic. 
White raisins are 
always obtainable 
and when cooked 
with a few table- 
spoonfuls of 
orange juice and 
lemon juice, and a 
little butter, they 


rdens, 











in her living-room 





_ make a y de- 





at the clubhouse, 
represents Ding 
himself as a satisfied customer who has 
just. put.away one of those famous pies. 

he picture is amusingly pasted to and 
framed by a time-scarred piepan, which 
in turn is incased under glass. 

To get down to business on the matter 
of piemaking, it is important to note, 
first, that Mrs. Maxon’s pies are obvious- 
ly not like the standard pie, not even in 
size. No indeed! She uses a 14-inch pie- 
pan for all of her pies, and they are pies 
that are pies, if you know what I mean. 
So large are the pie wedges that she 
serves that one-eighth of a pie is equal to 
the average one-fourth pie wedge. 

Her recipe for fruit pies, including the 
famous cherry pie, is fairly standard. ‘‘In 
spring and early summer the new fruits, 
such as cherries and rhubarb, are always 
very acid in taste,’ says Mrs. Maxon. 
“In this case, I do not add any more 
sugar to the standard recipe, but merely 
add a small amount of butter to lessen 
the acidity.”” The standard fruit-pie 
recipe follows, given, in this case, for 
cherry pie: 

Mrs. Maxon’s Cherry Pie 
4 cupfuls of cherries, barely rounded 
1% cupfuls of sugar 
Pinch of salt 
1 tablespoonful of flour, rounding 
1 teaspoonful of butter, rounding 


Mix the floyr with the sugar and salt, 
and sprinkle over the cherries in the pan, 
which has been lined with pie crust (the 
recipe for which is given later). Moisten 
the odes, dot the butter over the top of 
the filling, and put on the top crust, 
crimping the edges y. 

“‘Be sure to do a thoro job of the crimp- 
ing,” cautioned Mrs. Maxon as I wrote 
down the reeipe, “and be sure to have 
your oven very hot at first, so as to firm 
up the bottom crust and keep the juice 
from soaking in. Then lower the tem- 
rage and ‘bake until thoroly done. 

Ty rule on all fruit pies, where. the fruit 
has to-be cooked, is three-quarters of an 





small chunks of fatsare left in the mixture 
This mixture is placed in the refrigerator to 
remain overnight. In the morning, when it 
is piemaking time, the ice water is mixed in 
and immediately converted into pies. 

“T always cube my apples for pie. I never 
slice them. Note that especially,” said Mrs. 
Maxon. “The crust stands up better if the 
fruit is cut coarse, and the finished product 
is then not so mushy in consistency.” 

Another of Mrs. Maxon’s specialties is 
her custard pie, always, as she makes it, a 
favorite with men. Her recipe follows: 


Custard Pie 
1 quart of milk 
5 eggs, slightly beaten 
5 rounding tablespoonfuls of sugar 
Pinch of salt 
A few drops of lemon flavoring 
A few drops of vanilla flavoring 
A dash of nutmeg 

Measure out the milk, using 14 cupful of 
cream, in addition to the top cream, to make 
1 quart altogether. Mix of the ingredi- 
ents together, with the exception of the 
nutmeg, which is dashed over the top just 
as the pie is put into the oven. 

For all of her soft pies, such as custard, 
Mrs. Maxon prefers to use the heavy- 
enameled pans, believing that they bake her 
deep, luscious fillings to an extra delicious- 
ness. 

Another of her specialties is Banana- 
Cream Pie, and this recipe I was particularly 
anxious to get: 


Banana-Cream Pie 


1 quart of milk 

1 cupful of sugar 

4 slightly rounding tablespoonfuls of corn- 
starch 

4 egg yolks 

1 rounding tablespoonful of butter 

A pinch of salt 


Bring the milk and sugar to an active 
boil in the top of the double boiler, placing 
the pan directly over the heat. ix the 
cornstarch with 4 little of the cold milk, 
which had been saved out. Stir this into the 


licious pie. 

The discussion of pies finally led into 
shortcakes. “People always ask me 
whether I make a biscuit or cake type 
of shortcake,”’ said Mrs. Maxon. “The 
only kind I like is a rich sort of biscuit 
dough, served hot from the oven. 
spread a sheet of the mixture in the pan, 
cover it with butter, and then spread the 
second layer. When baked, the shortcake 
naturally divides itself, and the straw- 
berries are piled good and thick between 
and on top. Shortcake ought to be served 
fresh from the oven, the berries placed on 
the hot, buttered pieces while they are 
still hot. 

“Eggs a la Des Moines have always 
been a favorite with men,” said Mrs. 
Maxon and she proceeded to tell me how 
she built up this delicious egg, meat and 
salad dish. “On a generous bed of let- 
tuce, place 1 slice of baked ham (not too 
thick) on two or three slices of tomato on 
the ham. Quarter one hard-cooked egg, 
arranging the quarters at the side and on 
top of the tomatoes. Pile on a generous 
helping of thousand-island dressing, and 
the dish Eggs a la Des Moines is com- 
plete.” 

To make her thousand-island dressing, 
she uses as a basis a very heavy oil-may- 
onnaise dressing. To this she adds a little 
green pep cut up, some pimento, a 
tiny bit of onion minced very fine, and a 
dash of the best grade of chili sauce. 

Time wore on as I scribbled recipes in 
the company of this interesting woman 
until two hours had gone almost like a 
flash. Her time? It was so generously 
and graciously given—as generously and 
graciously as were her recipes. 

It should be mentioned that thruout 
the chat on recipes and methods of cook- 
ing, Mrs. Maxon always paid high trib- 
ute to her chef, Tony Vignono, who has 
been with her for fourteen years. To him 
she gives credit for the delicious soups 
and meats that are always prime favor- 
ites with the men. 
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‘to day is past when the lumber buyer had to 
take it for granted that he actually got the kind 
and quality of lumber he ordered and paid for. 
4-Square Lumber and the 4-Square Dealer have 
ended this uncertainty. 

4-Square Lumber is put up in packages—the 
species and gradeare plainly marked on the label and 
guaranteed by Weyerhaeuser. There can be no more 
question of getting what you ordered than when you 
buy a package of breakfast food or a golf ball. 

4-Square Lumber is lumber of guaranteed qual- 
ity—and more. 

It is better Lumber—the result of refined manu- 
facturnig processes. It is seasoned lumber. 

It is also money-saving lumber—because 
it is cut to exact lengths and trimmed 








en @ 
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precisely square at both ends, eliminating needless 
hand trimming. 

It is cleaner lumber because it is packaged and 
protected. 

It will pay you to go to the 4-Square Dealer for 
your lumber needs — and for all other building 
materials as well. 

His 4-Square sign stamps him as a reliable dealer 
—a lumber merchant who is building his business 
on the basis of quality and service and doing his 
part to put the buying and selling of lumber on a 
sound, business-like foundation. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS, ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Company, Distributors, Spokane, Washington. 


District Offices: Minneapolis, Kansas City, Chicago, Toledo, Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia, New York 


SQUARE LUMBER 


Species and Grade are Marked and Guaranteed 


TRIMMED SQUARE .. PACKAGED ., READY TO USE «.s GUARANTEED 








Other achievements by WEWERHAEUSER for Industry and the Home 


BALSAM-WOOL 


CUT-TO-SIZE CRATING 


CEDAR POLES 24-HOUR SERVICE 
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achievement \. Bringing the ies of tif 
A essential part of the planning, large-scale sawing and 
complete, odern h exible waste elimination to any manufac- 
Froufating blanket for walle turer requiring containers individu- 
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MOST 
REMARKABLE 


IMPROVEMENT 


since 
toilets were invented 





ALL-TANKS used to be high 
overhead—then they came 

lower. Now T/N eliminates wall-tank 
altogether—tank and bow] are built in 
one piece. So smart and modern. Can be 
installed in corner or under a window. 
Quiet—yet patented “whirlpool” action 
thoroughly cleans the bowl. Non-over- 
flowing, free from trouble. Costs $15 to 
$40 less than other “‘quiet”’ closets. Ask 
your architect or plumb- 

weasel | ing contractor—or write 
Patented, Pat. Pend. for interesting booklet. 
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ONE PIECE WATER CLOSET 
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W. A. CASE AND SON MFG. COMPANY, 
Dept. 107, 220 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Founded 1853 
Please send me free descriptive literature on the T/N One Piece 
Water Closet. I am iaterested in () REMODELING C] NEWHOMB 
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Address 











What Is Your 
Hobby? 
[Continued from page 25 | 


Speaking of collecting, have you 
seen that helpful and comprehensive 
little book for children called The 
Young Collector, by Wheeler Mc- 
Millen (Appleton, $1.75)? I don’t 
see how any live boy or girl could 
fail to find something in it to give 
him a fresh idea. As the author says 
in his Introduction: 

“Young folks demand interesting 
activity. Young minds and bodies 
are ceaselessly on the move. This 
volume is intended to suggest to 
them some entertaining aad peott: 
able diversions. 

“The collecting fever may not be 
universal, but at Least. it is very com- 
mon. Youth is to a degree acquisitive. 
Boys and girls like to possess things 
‘for their very own.’ Some ideas are 
here offered that may be useful in 
satisfying this instinct.” 

Some of the chapters are on “How 
to Find Indian Relics,’ ‘How to Be- 
come a Stamp Collector,” “How to 
Collect Insects,” “A Wildflower Col- 
lection,” ““Blue-printed Flowers,” and 
others, and the mother will be glad to 
note that the emphasis is laid on col- 
lecting things that cost little or no 
money. Speaking of mothers, Mr. 
McMillen’s must have received her 
complete reward when he dedicated 
this book to her in the following 
words: 


“To my Mother, whose en- 
couragement of a dozen collect- 
ing hobbies, and patient toler- 
ance of the co uences, helped 
make a happy boyhood happier.” 


Yes, hobbies for children are as de- 
sirable as hobbies for grown people, 
and wise parents will encourage them 
at all times. There are et mf sug- 
gestions along this line in The Boy 
Collector’s Handbook, by A. H. Verrill 
(McBride, $2), and in Every Boy’s 
Book of Hobbies, by Cecil H. Bullivant 
(Thomas Nelson and Sons, $2). 

Have you or your children made 
any ship models yet? My husband 
tells me that Ship-Model Making 
(Volume I), by Capt. E. Armitage 
McCann (Norman W. Henley, $2), is 
the very best guide he has seen in 
this field, containing, as it does, 88 
illustrations and two large plans. This 
book explains how to make the Bar- 
bary Pirate Felucca and the Spanish 
Galleon. If such decorative models do 
not appeal to you or to your son or 
daughter (there is no reason in the 
world why a girl shouldn’t make a 
ship model; my Mary did!), perhaps 
you would prefer Captain McCann’s 
second book, which tells how to make 
a simplified clipper ship (Norman W. 
Henley, $2). 

If your boy is reading everything on 
airplanes that he can lay his hands on, 
he will devour Building and Flying 
Model Aircraft, by Paul Edward Gar- 
ner (The Ronald Press, $2.25); it is 
the official guide recommended by 
the Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America. There are other 
good books on making model air- 
et I can also recommend Elmer 

. Allen’s Model Airplanes: How to 
Build and Fly Them (Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, $3.50). Jf You 
Want to Fly, by Alexander Klemin 
(Coward-McCann, $2.50), is on 
actual flying and plane construction. 
It is illustrated with many pictures 
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EspeciaLty in sum- 
mer use Sani-Flush. 
It keeps every part 
of the toilet clean. It gets down into 
the unhealthful trap, where no brush 
could B pend reach, and banishes 
all foul odors. 

Just e Sani-Flush into the 
bowl, follow directions on the can, 
then flush. Stains, marks and incrus- 
tations vanish ! The toilet shines with 

88. 

Sani-Flush is a Lpemeeton. And a 
labor-saver too. Harmless to plumb- 
ing. Keep a can of it handy always! 

Buy Sani-Flush at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store, 25c. In 
Canada, 35c. 


Tue Hycrentc Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
Also makers of Melo . . . areal water softener 














An Outstanding 
Midsummer Program 


For Clubs 


Garden Clubs, Women’s Clubs, 
and other organizations will be 
interested in this 


Illustrated Lecture on 
Landscape Gardening and Design 


Beautifully colored lantern slides, an interest- 
ing manuscript, and even a stereopticon, if one 
is not locally available, may be obtained readily. 
A presentation of this lecture will prove one of 
the most interesting and helpful meetings of the 
year for your club. 

If you cannot arrange to present this lecture 
during the summer, plan now on including it in 
your next year’s program. 

All without expense to your organization 
Mail the coupon today for full particulars. 


Garden Club Dept., 
Betrer Homes and GarveNs, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Dear Sir: Without obligation, please send me 
full information regarding the Illustrated Lec- 
ture. 
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and diagrams and should be a very 
good book, because the author is pro- 
essor of aeronautics at the Daniel 
Guggenheim School of Aeronautics, 
New York University. 


There is one attractive new book 
of which I can scarcely say too much 
in pod gz oart The Book of Indian Crafts 

Indian Lore, by Julian Harris 
Salmon (Harper and Brothers, $3.50). 
It is intended for young people, but so 
rich and fine is it, — at 7 same 
time so entertaining, that eartily 
recommend it for outloud reading in 
a home circle of both children and 
adults. So if you have a boy or _o 
with any interest at all in the In 

ay eet about them, ee t tna 

ng this book home from the pub- 
lie library or buy it outright. 

What is it all about? Well, it de- 
scribes in detail the different tribes of 
the United States, their dress, lore, 
customs, history ‘and music, It is 
illustrated with dozens and dozens of 
photographs, sketches, and 
maps, so that no one who reads it can 
fail to understand every word. 1g 
for the help of the person, family, 
club to pursue the su lect 
further, it offers liste of the best books 
on various phases of Indian life. 

But why have I used so much of 
my space on the children? I shall 

aeny have to list for you some adult 
that I had intended to talk 
about. They are as follows: Earl 
American Glass, by Rhea Mansfeld 
Knittle (The Century Compeny se 
Early American Pottery and China, ~ 
John 8 (The Century Company, 
$4); Early American Furniture, by 
Charles O. Cornelius (The Century 
ray ong $4); The Book of Weaving, 
Nott Shook (John et 
$10); Collecting Hooked Rugs 
tee W <a. and Edith Toke 
entury Company, $2.50); 
Hooked Rugs and How t) Make Them, 
by Anna M. Laise Philli 7 (The Mac- 
hi 


millan Company, $2); nese Rugs, 
-, Acai . Leitch (Dodd, Mead & 
fa Woven $4); Writing and Editing 
Ethel M. Colson 


featn rn Crunk and Wagnalls Com- 
any, $2.50); Character Reading From 
ndwriting, by Louise Rice (Freder- 
ick A. Stokes yn ae $5); Stage 
ne oe A gnes Brooks Young 
(The Mac n Company, $2.50); 
Costumes and Scenery for Amateurs, 
by Constance d’Arcy Mackay (Henry 
Holt and paepeny, $1.60); Prodiant 
Bee-breeding, by A. Gilman (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, $2. 50): Ilow to Make 
Your Own Motion Picture Plays Py 
Jack Bechdolt (Greenberg: Publi 
$1.50); The Mother’s Cook Book, 24 
Bourjaily and Gorman (D. Ap leton 
and Company, $1.25); House Car- 
pentry, by L. M. Roehl (The Mac- 
millan Company, $1.50); and Home 
Nurse’s Handbook of Practical Nurs- 
ing, by Charlotte A. Aikens (W. B. 
Saunders Company, $2). 


| Ke 





MORE HOBBY BOOKS 
AVE you a pet hobby 


along the line of which 

you would like to do some 
| home reading? Write Helen 
Cowles LeCron, Better Homes 
and Gardens, Des Moines, lowa, 
inclosing a stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope, and she 
will be glad to send you a list 
of books on that or any other 
literary subject. 
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So EASY TO 


If good taste.says “ white or light-tinted 
walls and woodwork”... 

And more and more greasy dust sifts 
indoors from increasing traffic. . . 

And high-priced domestic help balks 
at endless scrubbing of walls and wood- 
work—which you haven’t time to do 
yourself, .. 

How can you have lasting clean- 
liness and beauty? 

Thousands have found the answer 
in Barreled Sunlight, the paint enamel 
whose flawless surface can’t hold dirt 
embedded. A damp cloth instantly re- 
moves every smudge. 

@ 


Barreled Sunlight has a distinctive, 
rich depth all its own, and is guaran- 
teed to remain white longest. 

Extremely easy to apply— flowing 
freely from the brush and spreading 
evenly. No unsightly “laps” or brush 
marks! 

Barreled Sunlight is sold in Gloss, 
Semi-Gloss and Flat Finishes. Cans of 
all sizes, and large drums. Where 
more than one coat is required, use 


BARRELED 
SUNLIGHT 


Reg. U.S. Pat. O@. 


KEEP IT SPOTLESS ! 


Barreled Sunlight Undercoat as the 
first coat. 

Mail the coupon for further infor- 
mation and a sample can. 

Also ask your dealer or painter 
about the new exterior paint, Outside 
Barreled Sunlight, which is lending 
new distinction to white-painted 
houses everywhere. 


U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., 
35-R Dudley Street, Providence, R. L 
Branches 
New York—Chicago—San Francisco. 
Distributors in all principal cities. 
More than 7500 dealers. 


A pure, lustrous white— 
easily tinted any ais 


You can easily tint Barreled Sun- 
light any shade you wish. It is an 
“all-oil”’ product and blends readily 
with any good oil color, 
producing beautifully 
clear, lasting tints. 
Dealers carry handy 
tubes of Barreled Sun- 
light Tinting Colors. 
Quantities of five gal- 
lons or more are tinted 
to order at the factory, 
without extra charge. 








0 New booklet on Outside side Barreled Si Sunlight 
— ‘The Whitest White House 


WwW. 
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Apolk 


Steel Sheets 


for Better Sheet Metal Work 


You are interested in better and 
more enduring construction and 
sheet metal work. Modernize 





and protect your buildings by 
using KrysToNE Rust-resisting 


It Lasts! 





Copper Steel. 
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Highest Rust-resistance ! 
Made from KEYSTONE Copper Steel 
Look for Apollo placed below brand 


ApoL_o-KeysTone Copper Steel Sheets possess 
all the excellent qualities of the well known 
Apollo brand, with the added feature for perma- 
nence of a rust-resisting copper-steel alloy base. 
These are the highest quality sheets manufac- 
tured for roofing and siding, gutters, spouting, 
and all buiiding construction purposes. 

4 , For tin roofs for residences and public buildings, use 
{ Keystone Copper Steel Roofing Tin Plates; clean, 
d fireproof, durable and satisfactory. 

) This Company is the oldest and largest manufac- 
turer of a complete line of Black and Galvanized 
Sheets, Full Finished Sheets, Automobile Sheets, and 
Special Sheets for all known uses; also Tin and 
Terne Plates adapted to every requirement. Sold 
by leading metal merchants. Write for copies of 
ROOFING TIN and ANTI-CORROSIVE METAL 
booklets; of special value to property owners. 










AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLate Company 


Sussipiary OF UNITED STATES STEEL Corporation 


General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Products of QuatiTy and Service! 












sprouted in the other gardens, the wild- 
flower garden is beginning to bloom. On 
the very first warm days of early spring, 
it awakes. As early as late February, 
occasionally, Hepaticas will come up. 
The blossoms may be small and stunted, 
but imagine how big and glorious even 


. small Hepaticas appear growing out-of- 


doors in your own garden in February! 

As has been suggested, the co-opera- 
tive wildflower garden has been a natu- 
ral development because of the shade as 
well as because of the soil—a rich, acid 
leafmold. There are some perennials and 
shrubs, but they are comparatively negli- 
gible. Then there is some rock ening, 
but it is merely incidental, rocks being 
supplied for those plants which seem to 
appreciate them most, and such should 
- the function of rocks in all rock gar- 
cens,. 

Rather unusual success has attended 
the efforts of the three gardeners to get 
wildflowers to thrive in their garden. 
They say that they have not had un- 
broken success, because they have failed 
once or twice with trailing-arbutus, which 
died when it had exhausted the natural 
acidity of the soil brought along with the 
plants at the time of transplanting. They 
are confident that the next time they will 
succeed with it by taking especial care 
to prepare the soil in advance, supplying 
not only a generous amount of the plant’s 
native soil, but employing also some peat, 
some acid sand, and a mulch of pine 
needles. 


AX UMBER of plants usually thought 
of as being rather hard to transplant 
have flourished for them, however. The 
natural acidity of their soil is such that 
forget-me-nots, bluets, and some others 
grow very well without. re quiring any 
modification of the soil. The wild peren- 
nial delphinium, (Delphinium tricorne) 
brought from Alabama two years ago, 
bloomed with a beautiful rich blue last 
year. The Pink Ladyslipper (Cypripedi- 
um acaule) has been very well established 
for three years. Three kinds of Birdsfoot 
Violets (Viola peda- 
fa) not native to 


A Co-operative Wildflower Garden 


[Continued*from page 17} 


Eupatorium, Beebalm, and wild lilies. 

It should be recognized that this gar- 
den’s chief claim to distinction is the 
great variety of wildflowers and ferns it 
contains. Its owners are not quite sure 
of the exact number. According to one 
cataloging which was never finished, 
there are about 540 wildflowers, included 
in this number being 18 or 20 varieties 
of ferns, some of them very rare. With 
the exception of a few E nglish and Swiss 
importations, they are all native Ameri- 
can flowers, native to states as far apart 
as California and Massachusetts, or Ala- 
bama and northern Michigan. 


ANY of the flowers which have been 
introduced into this garden are con- 
sidered quite rare, at least, in central 
Ohio. Of these rare varieties may be 
named Trillium nivale; Prairie Pointers 
of several varieties, Dodecathon meadia, 
also known in some parts of the country 
as Shootingstars Viola pedata (Birdsfoot 
Violet); Tiarella cordifolia (Foamflower, 
of the rare pink variety); Tradescantia 
virginiana rosea, of the dwarf variety 
about 6 inches high; Jris verna; Iris cris- 
tata, light blue with an orange crest; 
Sedum pulchellum; Texas Stonecrop; Lo- 
belia cardinalis (the Cardinal flower); 
Clintonia borealis; Sullivdantia sullivanti, a 
dainty white, bellshaped flower, native to 
Ohio, member of the Saxifraga family; 
Spigelia marylandica (Pinkroot); the 
Showy Orchis (Orchis Spectabile); Cyp- 
repedium spectabile (the showy Lady slip- 
per; Cypripedium pubescens, ‘the Yellow 
Ladyslipper; Cypripedium acaule, the 
Pink Ladyslipper; Habenaria paramoena 
(Fringeless Purple Orchis). 
Among the ferns, quite a number are 
considered rather rare. For example, 
there are tiny rock ferns, Asplenium tri- 
chomanes; Asplenium ruta-muraria, and 
Asplenium pennatifidum (the Walking 
Spleenwort); Walking Fern (Camptoso- 
rusrhizophyllus) ; Alabama Lipfern (Cheil- 
anthes alabamensis); the Greytree, or 
Resurrection Fern; (Polypodium poly po- 
dioides); the Narrowleaf Spleenwort (As- 
plenium pycnocar- 
pon); and the Pur- 





central Ohio—pur- 


- Cliffbreak ( Pel- 


ple, pure white, and aea atropurpurea), 
bicolor—flourish A a as well as many 
comimon sorts. 


there. There are in 


all 15 varieties of i your convenience in A mere cataloging 
violets in this gar- recording and filing your of names may be 
den. own home-and-garden in- tiresome to some 


Of certain flowers 
there are consider- 
able quantities, 
enough to make 
quite a brave show- 
ing in their respec- 
tive blooming sea- 
sons: Hepaticas in ‘ 
a variety of colors, 
False Solomonseal, 
Virginia Bluebells, 


designed. 


formation, and to keep the 
various leaflets offered by 
Better Homes and Gardens in 
easily accessible, 
nent form, the Better Homes 
and Gardens Scrapbook was 


readers, but for 
those who want the 
actual names of a 
great many of the 
wild species in this 
garden, whose chief 
feature, as I have 


perma- 


The Scrapbook is a loose- said, is its infinite 
leaf binder. Tabs inclosed 
with it are to be pasted on 
blank pages, an 
for the various classifica- 


variety, here are 25 
others: Starry Cam- 


lettered jon, Solomonseal, 


Canada Columbine, ‘ ‘oamflower, Alum- 
Showy Trilium, tions of subject matter root, Saxifraga vir- 
Forget - me - nots which you wish to make. giniensis, Bishops- 


(pink, white, and 
blue), Wild Asters, 
Bluestem, or Rock 
Goldenrod (a par- 
ticularly lovely 
thing), Meadowrue, 
Marshmarigold, 
stonecrop, Blood- 
root, Jack-in-the- 
ulpit, Dutchmans- 
reeches, Squirrel- 
corn, Wild Ane- 
mones of several 
varieties, Bugbane, 


magazine. 





We shall be glad to mail 
the Scrapbook to you on 
receipt of 50 cents, or, if 
you wish, you may obtain 
one by sending in 2 one- 
year subscriptions to the 


Address the 
Department, Better Homes and 
Gardens, Des Moines. 


Lhe Gditord- 


cap, Greek-valerian, 
Nodding Trillium, 
Wildginger, Blue 
Phlox, ¥ ayapple, 
Bugbane Goats- 
beard, Wild Straw- 
; 2 berry, Cranesbill 
Circulation (or Geranium), Bit- 
tersweet, Canada 
Violet, Butterfly- 
weed, Turtlehead, 
Cardinal-flower, 
Ironweed, Poor- 
robins- plantain, 
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<uaumase] AN EXCLUSIVE DESIGN 


Despite the plant wealth of their 
garden, this point must clearly be 
made: Mrs. Halenkamp, Mrs. Landes, 
and Miss Klie are not despoilers of 
the woods and fields in the interest of 
their hobby. They are real conserva- 
tionists, in deed as in word. It is true 
they have taken plants from their 
natural habitat, but not to destroy 
them or waste them for a moment’s 
selfish pleasure in the mere possession. 
Instead, they remove plants only to 
give them a new home as nearly like 
their natural setting as it is possible 
to obtain. 

When roads are being graded, exca- 
vations being made, or fields being 
plowed, they find their best oppor- 
tunity to get flowers, but they remain 
consistent in their ideals of conserva- 
tion of wildflower life. Indeed, this 
program is conservation in its high- 
est degree, for they are saving for 
their gardens those plants which 
must be destroyed in the plowing or 
digging. They are very careful to 
impress their numerous visitors who 
come and acquire the wildflower-gar- 
den idea with the right notion of con- 
servation, urging them not to rush 
to the woods in ill-advised enthusiasm 
to despoil the wildflowers growing 
there. They urge a sensible, slow de- 
velopment of a garden, not unlike 
what their own method has been. 

.They are members not only of the 
Horticultural Society, but also of the 
Columbus Audubon Society, which 
last year held its May breakfast, a 6- 
o’clock affair, round the outdoor fire- 
place in the Klie yard. 

Largely because of their example 
and their contagious enthusiasm for 
their hobby, the Webster Park Ave- 
nue section has become a community 
of conservationists, so much so that 
several years ago the city of Colum- 
bus set apart a 3-acre traet at the end 
of the street, originally designed for a 
city park or playground as a sanctu- 
ary for hiinavane and birds—the 
first of its kind in Ohio. In the tiny 
park the Wild Aster and the Salt-and- 
pepper flourish, and people drive out 
in considerable numbers to see the 
spectacle of Skunkcabbage blossom- 
ing in February. There were Marsh- 
marigolds in the park at one time, but 
the thoughtless have exterminated 
them. 

There has been pending in city 
council for some time a motion to fill 
in the park and make it into a chil- 
dren’s playground, and to destroy the 
majestic trees which skirt the present 
wild-life sanctuary along Webster 
Park Avenue. These things, however, 
will not be done except over the ve- 
hement objection of the Webster Park 
residents, who appreciate the unique 
beauty of their district. The park as 
it stands, they urge, is an excellent 
natural playground for the young- 
sters of the community; and as for 
cutting down the splendid trees along 
the avenue, the chief glory of the 
sanctuary—well, that, they are rather 
well agreed, would be an act of sheer 
vandalism. 


citiomar tt ASBESTOS 


AVE you entered our 


flower-arrangementcon- S oa | N G a r S 
test? If you have not, re-read 


our announcement on page 

















HORIZONTAL 
ASBESTOS 
SHINGLE 





Onty Eternit makes Horizontal—the 
shingle in the new style! 

The Horizontal exposes a more at- 
tractive surface. Deep shadows, im- 
portant to architectural charm, run in 
staggered lines. up the roof, It is ideal 
for smart homes in English or Colo- 
nial “cottage” style. It comes in the 
artistic Eternit color range—Emerald 
Green, Indian Red, Colonial Gray and 
Quarry Blue—colors absolutely guar- 
anteed not to bloom or fade out. 


Permanent and fire-proof 


Like all Eternit shingles, the Hori- 
zontal will give permanent protection 
to your home. It will wear like reck— 
as long as the building, or longer. It 
will not split. It cannot crack or raise. 
There is no rotting. It is fire-proof. 

And yet Horizontal, an exclusive 
Eternit design, is the most economical 
of all asbestos shingles. There are 
three designs— Horizontal, American, 
Hexagonal—in guaranteed colors, as 
well as Autumn Bronze and mellow 
Heatherblends (a combination of five 
special shades in American method). 
All grow more beautiful with the 
vears. Ask your dealer about them. 


ETE RN IEL qh Oe: 


Philadelphia 9217 Riverview Drive New Orleans 

Jacksonville St. Louis, Missouri Houston 

Makers of Eternit Big-? Corrugated Asbestos Sheets, 
and Eternit Asbestos Flat Sheets 


90 of the June issue of the FOR THE PROTECTION OF THE HOME OWNER 


magazine. 
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EVERY ETERNIT SHINGLE IS TRADE-MARKED,; 
EVERY ETERNIT ROOF IS REGISTERED 










During the long, hot sum- 
mer days one longs for a 
cool, shady place in which 
torest, read or sew. A porch 
hung with VUDOR Porch 
Shades provides just such 
a place, airy and cool and 
protected from the blazing 
sun and gaze of passersby. 


VUDOR shades are made of beauti- 
fully stained wood 
strips in many har- 
monious color- 
ings. The woven- 
>\, in ventilator at 
Y. oe the top pri- 
N”* vides for 
i perfect air 
circulation. 





Write for color illustration 
and name of local dealer 


HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION 


1051 McKey Blvd. 
Janesville, Wisconsin 


The only shade made with a Ventilator 














Among Ourselves 
[ Continued from page 24 | 


a lathhouse where seed flats may be 
protected from the sun, similar pro- 
tection must be given by burlap or 
lath frames. Once the seed is germi- 
nated, it must not dry out, and until 
the first little green sprouts appear, 
the soil must be covered. When the 
seedlings have developed two sets of 
true leaves, they should be “‘pricked”’ 
out and transplanted to another flat, 
thus giving them a chance to develop 
strong root systems before being 
placed in permanent locations. 

If the garden is small, it is better 
to select flowers of easy culture and 
those which have a long season of 
bloom. In this class belong calen- 
dulas, stocks, snapdragons, annual 
chrysanthemums (Painted Daisies), 
candytuft, cosmos, and Dimorpho- 
theca (orange daisies). All of these 
annuals are hardy, and if the seed is 
planted the first week of August, 
bloom will start in December. 

There are several perennials which 
blossom during the winter: violas, 
pentstemons, Transvaal Daisies, ga- 
zanias, marguerites, carnations, gail- 
lardia, and salvia. These will not 
flower the first year from seed, but 
plants in pots may be purchased at 
very small cost. 

Chrysanthemums are planted in 
May, and the earliest varieties start 
blooming about September 15, while 
the later types do not bloom until 
December. 

The iris is a very popular flower on 
the Coast, and here again, by careful 
selection, one can have blossoms from 
December to May. The variety 
Crimson King blooms thruout the 
year, while Jris stylosa is in its glory 
in December and January. 

All the flowers mentioned are good 
for cutting. Others might be men- 
tioned, such as sweet alyssum, petu- 
nias, primulas, and wallflowers, which 
make attractive gardens, but which 
are not good cutflowers. Either their 
season of bloom is short, or with a 
touch of light frost, they may be en- 
tirely destroyed. Therefore, if the 
amateur will select his winter flowers 
from among the really hardy plants, 
he will not be disappointed in the 
fruits of his labors.—Edna B. Trask, 
Pasadena, California. 


Madonna Lillies 


AST fall you published an article 
about lilies, and how Madonna 
lilies might be started from the 
scales off the bulbs. I was resetting 
my lilies at the time, so took about a 
dozen scales and planted them in dry 
dust. In spite of my great faith in 
everything you say, I was surprised 
when I found tiny bulbs forming. All 
but one of the scales formed bulbs. I 
kept these over the winter in a sunny 
window in the house. 

I cannot tell you how much pleas- 
ure I got from this one little experi- 
ment. It was worth the price of a 
year’s subscription—Mrs. Harold 
Westgate, Manhattan, Kansas. 


Cemetery Plantings 


FTER many trials and failures I 

have found several plants which 

are particularly well adapted to cem- 

etery plantings, and which stand up 
thru our midsummer heat. 

The Platycodon (balloonflower) is 
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heres 
the can of- 
PLASTIC WOOD ? 


[ Reg. U.S, Pat. Off.] 

On porches or other outside wood- 
work, when rot creeps in and cracks 
appear, Plastic Wood will save the 
wood. Scrape away all dirt, rot, and 
old paint and fill in or build up 
slightly above the surface with Plastic 
Wood. It handles like putty and 
hardens into wood, that is weather- 
progf and waterproof, will not dis- 
ny ase or split, takes paint, varnish 
or lacquer perfectly, and adheres 
firmly to wood, metal, or other ma- 
terial. It is to wood what cement is 
to stone, welding to metal. 

For thinning or softening Plastic 
Wood, and for cleaning hands and 
tools when it sticks, use Plastic Wood 
Solvent. In 25 and 50 cent cans, 






































1 Ib. can $1.00 14 Ib. can 35 cts. 

At Hardware and Paint Stores 
ADDISON-LESLIE COMPANY 
Bolivar Street Cai 
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A Happy Thought 
For All Subscribers 


When On Your Vacation— 


It isn’t at all likely that your copies of Better 
Homes and Gardens can come to you by mail 
vegas and promptly as at other times. 

ion’t Let That Bother You—’tis better any- 
how to let your regular copy go to your home for 
those who may be there, and that your file of 
copies may be complete. 


HERE’S OUR SUGGESTION! 


Better Homes and Gardens is displayed and 
sold on all leading newsstands thruout the 
United States. Whether you're in the city, or 
at a vacation resort you'll find Better Homes 
and Gardens readily available—and again you’re 
pleased and happy! 

Get your copy at the nearest newsstand in- 
stead of “waiting for the mail.” 


Better Homes and Gardens 














Ge! SHAW DUVALL TRACTOR 
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7 Varieties for $2 25 Varieties for $2 
Free Catalogues of 1000 Vcrieties. 
INDIAN_ SPRING FARMS, Inc. 
Baldwinsville, N. Y. Box B 
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especially lovely with its five-pointed 


blue or white stars. The buds are 
inflated and resemble little lanterns. 
The plant is bushy in form and about 
2 feet tall. It comes up early in the 
spring, starts to bloom in May, and 
seldom stops yey + until frost. 
Physostegia, or false-dragonhead, 
is a stately plant 2 to 3 feet tall, with 
bright-green leaves. The 
bloom is on a long spike composed of 
tiny ‘tubular flowers of pink and 
lavender. This plant becomes 
clumpy and increases in size from 
year to year. Moles and und 
squirrels will not bother either of 
these plants. 
White ageratum is a lovely border 
t. The sort I use does pot spread 
ike blue ageratum, but starts bloom- 
— not more than 3 inches tall. 
hese three plants will make a 
v satisfactory planting for an 
ordinary lot, but many of the more 
tender annuals will thrive if planted 
in the shade of the Pladycodon and 
Physostegia. With these possible com- 
binations, one can get away from 
— a skimpy row of geraniums. 
ary B. Elrick, Wichita, Kansas. 


Aids to Better 
Housekeeping 


[Continued from page 34} 


To empty your machine or tub, just 
attach one tube to the cold-water 
faucet and let the other lie in the 
sink while the cold water is turned 
on, creating a pressure which empties 
the tub faster than it was filled. The 
white-rubber tubing will last for 
years, and it is not affected by scald- 


~ water. 
f you have no stationary tubs, 
and with most washing machines sep- 
arate tubs are necessary, you will 
find these portable ones with a drain 
a great improvement over the ordi- 
nary galvanized tub. They can be 
easily moved from place to place for 
filling, draining, or using. Metal 
covers which can serve as table tops 
may be had. If the tubs are kept on 
the main floor, these will give addi- 
tional working space, and in any event 
will keep the interior of the tub clean. 
The dial household scales in the 
upper right-hand corner of page 34 
are well made, beautifully finished, 
and very useful. When weighing any- 
thing which must be placed in a con- 
tainer or bowl, the container may be 
placed on the platform and the indi- 
cator turned back to zero, This saves 
the computation which would other- 
wise be required in subtracting the 
weight of the bowl from the total 
weight. For checking up your butcher 
and baker, for weighing fruit and 
sugar for jelly, fruit for holiday cakes, 
or parcel-post packages for comput- 
ing postage, it is most convenient. 
iven the experienced wafflemaker 


usually wastes the first waffle. After . 


the heat of the iron is adjusted, a 
slight pause in the baking often gives 
an opportunity for the temperature to 
mount too high. The inexperienced 
hostess will be even more grateful for 
a waffle iron with an indicator which 
says “‘too cold,” “bake,” “too hot.’ 
With this waffle iron, even the nov- 
ice should be able to bake perfect 
waffles every time. Another innova- 
tion is an adjustable spring in the 
cover which allows it to lift slightl 
if you do — to fill the iron a litt 
too full, thus avoiding having the 
batter ooze out round ‘the edges. 
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YOUR 
NEW HOME 
MAY BE 





LANNING a new home is a pleasant undertaking and, for 

most people, a thrilling one. Magazines, books, catalogs, 
other houses, stores, display rooms, all come in for atten- 
tion. A most interesting task, but really pretty hard work. 
How grateful you feel to those who are helpful! 


The Structural Clay Tile Association’s new book, ‘‘Homes 
of Permanency,”’ is one of those helpful sources of in- 
formation. It contains photographs and floor plans of 
over fifty beautiful homes. These houses are of many 
different types and sizes, all built of Structural Clay Tile, 
with a variety of finishes in brick, stone, stucco and face 
tile. Structural Clay Tile makes a fireproof, well-insulated 
home that will perpetuate your investment at an econom- 
ical cost. 





TRUCTURALCLAY TILE 


Formerly Hollow Building Tile Association ssociation 
1400 ENGINEERING BUILDING CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
a MAIL THE COUPON. 






THIS BEAUTIFUL BOOK IS FREE 


Please send me without charge a copy of the book, 
4 *‘Homes of Permanency.”’ 
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SAND HOUSE 








____—_——- €'‘0” —— 
SIDE ELEVATION 
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FRONT ELEVATION 





Mostl y for 
Out-of-Doors 


FRANK I. SOLAR 


OTHING appeals to young children more than a 
| \ sandpile. My neighbor, Wm. Hudson, has devised 
a well-ventilated and attractive combination sand- 
house and sunshade for a sandpile used by all the children of 
the neighborhood. The photograph at the top of the page was 
taken, before the roof was covered with morning-glory and 
other vines, to show the construction of this sandhouse. How- 
ever, after the vines have leaved out, this project makes a most 
beautiful corner for the back yard as well as a shaded playhouse 
for the little folks. 

Cypress, white pine, or redwood are excellent woods to use 
for outdoor projects of this type. Before you start to build the 
sandhouse, study the drawing showing the frame construction 
of it, Begin the work by building a frame 6 feet square of 34- 
inch boards 12 inches wide. In each corner nail a 6-foot post 
2 inches square. 

Three sides of the framework are covered with lattice, as 
shown by the photograph. The front, or entrance, is left open. 
For seats, a 12-inch board, cut to fit round the posts, is nailed 
to the 6-foot frame at each side of the house. There are no seats 
across the front or the back of the house. Note that the seat 
projects about #4 inch beyond the frame. Above the seat and 
round four sides, nail the 334-inch strips to the posts. Also nail 
on strips of the same-width, forming a frame round the top ends 
of the posts and from post to post on three sides of the house, 
a little above the center. 

Cut and fit the braces in each 
corner. Nail them to the top 
frame and toe-nail to the posts. 
Nail two strips over the top 
frame, forming a plate on two 
sides and one thru the center 
from front to back. 

Next, space 7 3-34inch strips 
34-inch thick on the plate and 
toe-nail to it. Across the strips 
assembled to the plate, nail 10 
lattice strips equally spaced. 
This completes a sturdy frame- 
work. Six and eightpenny com- 
mon nails and six and four- 
penny finishing nails should be 
used for the assembling. 

Finish the construction of 
the sandhouse by nailing lat- 
tice strips on three sides of the 
house. Use lath nails. Paint 


the sandhouse green or brown; 
the seats, bright red. 








REFRIGERATOR 












RUBBER -BAND BOAT 










CAMPER'S 








HE other photograph at the top of the page shows an out- 

side icebox, and the drawing, one that may be used in the 
summer-camp cottage. The outside box is made by digging a 
hole in the ground, suspending a wooden box in the hole, and 
pouring cement round the box. For making the cement, use a 
mixture of 3 parts sand and 1 part cement. Before pouring the 
cement, a peg should be driven in the ground and gravel 
packed round it to act as a drain, formed by pulling the peg 
after the cement has set. A form should be built afew 
inches above the ground, so surface water cannot seep in, and 
a piece of wood should be cast in the cement for fastening the 
hinges. The cover of the icebox is made of wood. The top of it 
may be covered with tar or roofing paper. 

The indoor icebox consists of two wooden boxes and a metal 
liner. Build the outside box first. If boards the full width. can 
be obtained, it will not be necessary to glue several narrow 
pieces. Coat all joints with ship builders’ or marines’ glue 
before nailing. Pack sawdust about 244 inches deep on the 
floor of the box. Next, make the inner wooden box of '-inch 
stock, set it on the sawdust packing, and, using a stick, ram 
sawdust between the two boxes on the sides and the ends. 

Next make the metal liner. Galvanized iron will last for a few 
seasons, but if the box is to be used for some time, zine should 
be used. The tin liner can be 
laid out and soldered at the 
corners by any handy crafts- 
man. The average amateur 
will find core-wire solder easier 
to use than the old-fashioned 
bar solder and acid. Arrange 
for a drain by soldering a pipe 
to the liner that runs thru a 
hole made in the boxes. The 
top edge of the liner is bent, as 
shown in the drawing, and cov- ~ 
ered by the 3)4-inch finish strip 
that is mitered at the corners 
and nailed to the top edges of 
the two boxes. 

The construction of the cov- 
er can be learned from the 
drawing. It is hinged to the 
back of the box and equipped 
with hinged slides to hald it in 
position when open. A com- 
mon sash loek-will do to pull 
the (Continued on page 60 
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HAPPY HOLIDAYS AHEAD? 


WACcATION DAYS 


ABE FLASHLIGHT 





Niénts 


Don’t leave without Ne. 2605—All the genuine Ever. 


eady features, plus new shock- 
. absorber, and only $1.15 com- 
your Eveready! plete. A very popular model. 
Sturdy. Useful. Lew-priced. 
Choice of red, green, blue, or 
WHEREVER you go, whatever you do on black. 
your vacation this summer, take a good Ng SS a ee 
flashlight with you to drive a big, safe ‘Sada anions a. 
lane of light through the dark. Get your 
Eveready now and be prepared to shut 
out gloom, to show up danger with a 
powerful, piercing beam whenever you 
venture into the night. 


Keep an Eveready Flashlight near you 
when you sleep. Carry one along when 
you are about after sundown. And when 
you go boating this summer, be extra- 
certain there are a couple of good flash- 
lights aboard. They are invaluable when 
there’s engine-trouble, when you take on 
fuel at night, when you dock in the dark, 
if you go in for an evening swim. 

Have an Eveready Flashlight among 
the things in your grip when you travel. 
Keep one in the side pocket of your car 
when you tour. Nothing clears up a 
dark, troublesome situation like a hand- 
ful of daylight. Get the flashlight habit. 

In addition to satiny black and glisten- 
ing nickel, Eveready Wlashlights are now 
furnished in special pearl-luster Duco 
finishes — red, green, blue, old rose, 
baby blue. There are also exclusive new 
mechanical features, such as a shock- 
absorber to protect the lamp-filament. 
Last but not least, prices are down. Hold 
out for a genuine Eveready when you 
buy a flashlight. And keep it full of 
long-lasting light-power with the best 
of batteries—Eveready Batteries. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 
New York | . co San Francisco 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


EVEREADY 


FLASHLIGHTS 
& BATTERIES 


A new e 
gocks: 4D 
Sveready 


A real flashlight (not a toy). Has a switch and a 
replaceable battery. Furnished in Scotch-grained 
red, blue, green, and black at 49c complete. 
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,EARTY summer appetites, sharp- 
ened by gardening, sports or motor- 
ing, need no longer resign themselves 

to cold meals all summer long. 


As Katherine Goeppinger explains in next 
month’s Better Homes and Gardens, you can 
enjoy both warm meals and a cool kitchen. In 
her article on “Insulated Ovens” she gives some 
valuable tips about cooking a dinner in summer 
without cooking yourself at the same time. 


Of course, in summer everyone enjoys cold 
dishes, too. That’s why you'll enjoy the sug- 
gestions in “Delicious Fruit Salads,” another 
August feature. 


Among flower-lovers, Fleeta B. Woodroffe’s 
“Biennials—True and Make-Believe,” and a 
delightful article on Oriental Poppies, assure 
the August Better Homes and Gardens a warm 
welcome. Then there’s an informative article 
by Roger Whitman, widely known building 
authority, on ‘New Bathrooms for Old.” 


But we can’t begin to tell you about all the 
good things in the August number, and so we'll 
let you discover the rest for yourself when you 
get your copy. 





BETTER HOMES AND 


Des Moines, Iowa 





from coofer kitchens 
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Most subscribers re- 
commend Better Homes 
and Gardens to their 
friends and neighbors 
because it is the neigh- 
borly thingtodo. Yet 
there are many who 
have other reasons. . . 
because they’ re helping 
to raise money for their 
church, or their garden 


club. 


Complete information 
regarding our personal 
representative or club 
finance plan will be 
mailed upon request. 


GARDENS 





cover tightly in place. Rubber-coated 
weatherstripping, tacked round the 
cover as illustrated, will prevent air 
from circulating into the box if the 
cover does not fit perfectly on all 
sides. 

To preserve the wood, paint the 
box with white or gray enamel or 


paint. 


Bt rubber-band boat shown at 
the bottom of page 58 is one that 
a boy can build with his tools. Select 
a piece of white pine 134 inches by 34 
inches by 10 inches, and, using a pen- 
cil, lay out the shape of the hull and 
the part to be hollowed out. Bore a 
series of holes about 1% inches deep 
and remove the stock with a chisel, 
gouge, and jackknife. Finish the piece 
with sandpaper. Saw the boat to 
form, using a coping saw, or work to 
line with a -— shave and plane. 

For attaching the rubber bands, 
drive two finishing nails thru the hull 
at the ends. Make the axle, and to 
receive it, bore or carve holes at the 
center of the hull. Then bore holes 
to receive the ends of the rubber 
bands. Saw out 2-inch wooden discs 
\4-inch thick, and bore holes at the 
center to fit the ends of the shaft. 
Make four paddles, two for each side, 
as shown in the drawing, half lap 
them together, and brad them to the 
wooden discs and the axle. The 
drawing shows the paddle wheel on 
one side only. 

Fasten the top to the hull with 
screws and plane it till it fits nicely. 
Next, make and assemble the cabin, 
the pilothouse, and the smokestack 
to the top, as shown. Apply several 
coats of paint to the boat and to the 

addle wheels so the parts will not 
ome water soaked. Use bright 
colors if you have them on hand. 
However, any color paint will do to 
preserve the wood. 

To operate the boat, adjust the 
rubber bands to the nails and the 
axle. Then wind the paddle wheels, 
set the boat in the water, and release. 
A heavy thread or cord may be at- 
tached to the boat for the purpose of 
pulling it back to shore. 


K pw leg-marking jig shown at the 
bottom of this page is a device that 
any handy boy can make with his 
jackknife. Quite often new stools or 
chairs, or even old pieces of furniture, 
do not set level on the floor. Using 
this marking-jig, anyone can sme 
saw the legs to their proper length. 

To operate the jig, set the piece of 
furniture on a level surface and place 
a wedge under the short leg so the 
object will not rock. Now with the 
blade of a knife or an awl held on top 
of the jig, mark all the way round 
each leg. Saw off each leg to the line 
and the piece of furniture will stan 
on the floor without rocking. 


Tips for the 
Handy Man 


O YOU have trouble keeping the 
sparrows out of the martinhouse 
when the martins are away? If you 





JIG FOR MARKING STOOL LEGS | 
| 
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PRIZEWINNERS OF THE 
WHITTLING CONTEST 


M. MOORE, Aurelia, lowa, 
* wins the $89 combination 
woodworking machine, of- 
fered as first prize in the Bet- 
ter Homes and Gardens’ whit- 
tling contest, as announced 
in the January issue of the 
| magazine. 
e names of the other six 
rizewinners are (2) H. M. 
oomaw, Roanoke, Virginia; 
| (3) Hubert K. Clemens, Los 
| Angeles, California; (4) F. 
| F. Wilson, San.Jose, Califor- 
| mia; (5) D. Seemann, Sioux 
| City, lowa; (6) J. H. Gould, 
| St. Paul, Minnesota; and (7) 
| B. I. Reinhart, Akron, Ohio. 
Descriptions of many of the 
projects which were sub- 
mitted (all useful articles for 
| the home) will appear in fu- 
| ture issues of the magazine. 


| Watch for them. 
The Editors 











do, attach a rope with a weight tied 
to it to the house. Tie the other end 
of the rope to the porch post. When 
the sparrows go into the house, pull 
the rope, causing the weight to rap 
on the martinhouse. 

Another scheme is to wire an elec- 
tric bell to the bottom of the bird- 
house. Remove the bell, and so fasten 
the clapper that it will rap on the 
martinhouse when the button is 

ressed from inside a window which 
aces the birdhouse. This will dis- 
courage the sparrows until the mar- 
tins have time to build their nests. 


Hi Sibley of Pasadena, Galifornia, 
says, “All the concrete pavements, 
sidewalks, and stepping-stones, have 
not succeeded in banishing mud from 
the home, and a good shoe-scraper 
will eliminate a lot of domestic argu- 
ment in families having children.’ 
The sketch at the bottom of this page 
shows how to make a shoe-scraper 
from hardwood, using a hand saw. 
Attach the scraper to your door step 
with lag screws. 


Mrs.H. E. Chrisman offers the fol- 
lowing tips for the handy man: 

For cutting linoleum, to obtain a 
good, neat job, use tinners’ snips. 


To renovate the food chopper, run 
a small piece of sandsoap thru the 
chopper—just as you would a potato 
—and you will find that it both 
brightens and sharpens the knives. 
The pulverized sandsoap may be used 
for other scouring purposes. 


Boys who wish to experiment with 
building model airplanes can obtain 
plans by sending a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to the Toolcraft 
Editor, Better Homes and Gardens, 
Des Moines. 


LAG SCREW 
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Goodrich, always interested in beau- 
tiful gardens, thinks fountains are 
fine— but not the kind of fountain 
that develops all by itself from a leak 
in the garden hose. Goodrich, there- 
fore, makes garden hose that with- 


stands the highest water pressures. 
















The next time you stop at your 
dealer’s; ask about the Goodrich 
“water-cure process” — that 
makes garden hose resist kink- 
ing and last so remarkably long. 






















































Triple-tested 
Jar Rubbers 


keep jars air-tight 


A whole summer’s work may be wasted 
if the jar rubbers you use “blow out” and 
allow air to start the food “working.” 
“U. S.” Pe-Ko Edge Jar Rubbers are 
made of specially compounded, pliant 
rubber that keeps jars air-tight for years. 

You can recognize them by their scal- 
loped (Pe-Ko) edge which is your guar- 
antee that before they left the factory 





slipeasily over themouth 
of the hottest fruit jar 
andsnapback briskly into 
place without wrinkles. 


they were triple- 

tested for: ‘2 

STRETCH —They ee; 
stretch just enough to — 





SET—Pe-Ko Edge Jar Rubbers 
hug the jar. They will not “blow 
out”’ and allow air to enter. 





. \ )\ 


PERFECT SEAL— Not 
only when first applied, 
but until the jarisopened 
—“long-term canning 
insurance.” 


Made in red or white rubber, single or double 
lip, with the same care and precision used in 
making ““U. S$.” Royal Cord Tires, Keds, Rayn- 
sters, and many other famous quality products of 
United States Rubber Company 


= eee. 


PE-KO Edge 


REG.U S. PAT. OFF 


JAR RUBBERS 


We will send you a dozen “U. S.’’ Pe-Ko Edge 
Jar Rubbers on receipt of 10¢ (stamps or coin) 
and your dealer’s name.and address. Send to 
United States Rubber Company, Room 421, 
1790 Broadway, New York City. 
























Rock-Garden Construction 


[Continued from page 21] 


gravel. Steep slopes will often be found 
to be springy, requiring cross drains. You 
may learn your conditions by making 
observations during wet periods, or a 
fair test may be made of the chosen site 
by allowing a stream of water to run on 
it for several hours. If pools form and 
do not disappear rapidly, draining will 
be necessary. Heavy clays should always 
be tile drained, and where planting must 
be done in this type of soil, add a quan- 
tity of sand and humus sufficient to make 
it friable. 

The kind of stone to be used is that 
which may be most 
easily obtained in the 
vicinity. The least de- 
sirable stones are arti- 
ficial, granite, flint, and 
hard heads, as these 
are of a nonporous na- 
ture and less suitable. 
Limestone and sand- 
stone are porous and 
weather well. Those of 
us who live in a com- 
munity where there are 
old stone fences and 
exposed field stone, 
however, will have no 
trouble in finding just 
what we want. Remem- 
ber this, rocks are only 
incidental, and we are 
far more likely to use 
too many than not 
enough. A rockery is 
constructed in order to 
create natural condi- 
tions for the growing 
of plants. Do not at- 
tempt an exhibition of 
rocks. In placing your 
rock, avoid too great repetition of con- 
struction, uniformity, and regularity. 
Only a portion of a rock should be ex- 
posed, so do not lay any stone flat on the 
ground, but bury it, so as to give the 
effect of having been there for ages. 
Rocks stand for stability and perma- 
nence, so try to produce this effect. Each 
one should be pe enough in the banks 
to permit stepping on them without fear 
of their slipping away. 


Geos E on the sloping bank should be 
arranged to hold the bank during 
washing rains, and imbedded deeply 
enough to furnish a cool, moist pocket for 
plant roots as well as to provide winter 
protection. A few small stones may be 

in spaces round plants after con- 
struction lal been finished, but for the 
main part, no stone should be less than 
15 by 18 inches in diameter, and larger 
ones would be preferable. 

A great deal of the planting may be 
done as the work progresses, in which 
case, one has ‘greater opportunity to 
spread the roots so they may become 
well established under and among the 
rocks. Oftentimes this is difficult after 
construction has been finished. 

Figure 5 on page 21 shows the position 
of stones in a slope. These should appear 
to have been encountered while grading. 
All stratified rocks should be placed with 
the stratification horizontal. 

Figure 4 shows the method of building 
a retaining wall with kets for plant- 
ing. Rocks are pl in the front part 
of the pockets to prevent the dirt’s 
washing away. It is wise to place a 
drai tile covered with coarse gravel 
or cinders at the base of the wall. The 
footing should be of cement and should 
extend below the freezing point. 

Figure 2 shows the face of the wall. 





Mrs. Will O. Widener, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, sends us 
this photograph of her son 
and his little sweetheart 


The stones are laid with a cement joint, 
care being used to prevent the cement’s 
showing in front of the wall. After the 
cement has set slightly, use a stiff whisk 
broom and brush out any particles that 
may have worked over the front of the 
stone. Also brush out joints to a depth 
of 2 inches. 

Figure 3 shows a method of holding 
a steep slope by use of walls which afford 
terraces for planting. The width of the 
terraces will be governed by the grade. 
In the case of clay soil and springy con- 
ditions, a tile should be placed at the 
foot and back of each 
wall, The soil in the 
terraces should be 2 
inches below the top of 
the wall to prevent its 
washing over. Thistype 
of garden is best for 
south or east slopes. 

There must be paths 
which take one to the 
rock garden. The main 
one leading from the 
house must be of easy 
access and lead in a 
meandering way to the 
garden. Gravel, cin- 
ders, or brick should 
not be used for rock- 

arden walks. Only in- 
ormal walks should be 
used to lead to such 
informal gardens. 

The paths within the 
garden should be nar- 
row and made to ram- 
ble among the rocks 
and over the banks in 
such a way as to allow 
us to tend all parts of 
the garden. Where it is necessary to build 
steps, the method shown in Figure 1 
answers for steps of considerable height, 
but where only two or three steps are 
needed, they may merely be bedded in 
the ground. We have been able to obtain 
old foundation stone for this work. In 
most cases, these are about the desired 
size, and will fit in much better than any 
cut stone. Figure 2 shows the method 
of laying stone steps where a circular 
stair is required. 

The kind of soil needed will be deter- 
mined by the class of plants we wish to 
grow. Some rock plants will require an 
acid soil and may be well established 
with the following mixture: equal parts 
of leafmold, Holland peat, and good 
sandy garden loam. For most other types 
of plants, an equal mixture of sand, gar- 
den loam, and leafmold will answer. If 
you are using native-collected plants, 
good results may be obtained by using 
soil from the locality where the plants 
are collected. 


4 a rock-garden pool and bog add 
interest and give still greater oppor- 
tunity for variety. A natural pool should 
have.irregular lines and be built of a rich 
mixture of cement and stone. B laying 
the stone as the cement is eit: { it wi 
not be necessary to have inside forms, 
and if the ground is fairly firm, outside 
forms will not be needed. Where forms 
are required, we have had good success 
by using building board. This board may 
be bent in any form, will stand quite a 
strain when properly braced, and is inex- 
pensive. The top of the cement should 
not come quite to the top or level of the 
ground, as you will wish to conceal it 
with stones. 

Water may be brought to the pool 
over a cascade effect built of stone, as 
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shown in the Frontispiece on page 7. 
This arrangement can be made very 
effective. ‘The water pipes must be 
concealed and arranged so that they 
may be readily drained during the 
winter. It is well to place a cap witha 
very small opening in it, so as to 
ge someone from turning on a 
arge volume of water and forgetting 
it in cases where water is metered. 
The place for turning on the water 
should be along the main path, as you 
will enjoy having the water running 
when you reach the garden, especially 
when you have guests. 

Where the proper grade has been 
maintained, the overflow from the 
pool may be used as a little brooklet, 
or it may be made to appear as a 
a from under some rock, and 
then lead to a bog garden. In prepar- 
ing the bog garden, it will be done in 
about the same manner as for a pool, 
except the bottom must be covered 
with a 6-inch layer of sand and a 12- 
inch layer of loam. 


Porch Needlecraft 
for Summer 
[Continued from page 29] 


the bound, stamped sandwich cloth 
with sufficient green, black, and 
orange floss to embroider its shelter- 
ing palms. Included in this order is 
a copy of the oasis design to trace on 
a tin tray used for cold drinks. Such 
trays can often be purchased in the 
dime stores and painted with that 
enamel set which we recommend for 
so many gay things. The enamel set 
is Order No. 598. It consists of tube 
paints, enamels, and brush; price 
complete, $1.25. 

Another “gastronomic”? number is 
the refrigerator bagé. They are 
labeled according to their purpose in 
life. These bags are faced back with 
green, flaunting a design in green and 
yellow. The celery bag is cut to 
finish 6 inches by 14 inches, and the 
one for lettuce, 10 inches by 10 inches. 
The two colors of embroidery thread 
and facings are included with stamped 
muslin in Order No. 618, at 25 cents 
for the two. 

Next are the silhouette towels that 
will be fun to embroider on the porch 
some afternoon and that will be a 
romising nest egg for Christmas-gift 
ists. You'll want a dozen of them. I 
simply cannot imagine anything more 
distinguished at the price than a pair 
of these quaint towels. They are 
Order No. 619, stamped on good- 
quality huck, hemmed 16 inches by 
30 inches, a generous size at 50 cents 
for a pair, including boilproof black 
floss. Stitches are the easy old stand- 
bys, satin, outline, and running 
stitches only, with an instruction 
sheet as usual. 

And last is the all-purpose bag for 
small garden tools, for the postman 
to deposit the summer mail in, for 
your knitting, for a damp bathing- 
suit or a dry book. You see, we aaa 
not give patterns for all the clever 
oilcloth things possible last month, so 
this is one extra. The bag is of apple- 
green oilcloth outside, lined thruout 
with orange, and bound in dark 
green stitched on with long running 
stitches in orange. It is so cut that 
the bag and handle are in one piece, 
with the seam at the bag’s base. A 
cut-out posy of orange and dark green 
glue on for decoration. ‘This bag is 
Order No. 620, all materials ptate 
for 40 cents. 
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A complete book of recipes is under 
the label of every bottle of Certo 
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97 


easy recipes 
for delicious 
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JAMS and JELLIES « 


Anyone can make them using the 


modern “short-boil” methoc 


NDER the label of every bottle 
of Certo is a book of 97 recipes 
for all sorts of delicious homemade 


jams and jellies. 


The recipe below for pineapple and 
strawberry jam is one of them. Read 
it and see how easy it is to make this 


Each of the 


96 other recipes is just as easy! 


delicious combination. 


Certo has revolutionized the art of 


making jams and 
jellies. Now anyone, 
the most inexperi- 
enced cook, can 
make perfect jams 
and jellies every time 
—with only one min- 
ute’s boiling. That’s 
why it is called 
the “‘short-boil’”’ 
method. Famous 
cooking experts, in- 











PINEAPPLE AND 
STRAWBERRY JAM, MIXED 


Crush to a fine pulp about 1 
quart ripe berries. Put pine- 
apple (fresh or canned) through 
food chopper, or chop very fine. 
Measure 2 level cups of each 
fruit into large kettle. In case 
of slight shortage of one fruit, 
use enough of the other fruit to 
make 4 level cups (2 Ibs.) total. 
Add 7 level cups (3 Ibs.) sugar 
and mix well. Use hottest fire 
and stir constantly before and 
while boiling. Bring to a full 
rolling boil and boil hard for 1 
miffttte. “Remove from fire.and 
stir in % cup Certo. Skim,, 
pour quickly and cover hot jam 
at once with hot paraffin wax. 


‘ery F 


FREE: Two booklets—one, on how to make jams and 
jellies by the “short-boil” method—the other, an illustrated 

klet of “Recipes for Tempting Dishes Using Jams and 
Jellies.” Mail coupon to Elizabeth Palmer, Home Service Dept. 


— F,-¢ 


cluding Alice Bradley and Sarah Field 
Splint, recommend this Certo “short- 
boil” method. The Home Economics 
Departments of universities and col- 
leges all over the country teach it. 

7 * 7 
Certo is a Pure Fruit Product— 
just the natural jellying substance extracted 
from fruit in which it is abundant. With 
Certo, you can make jams and jellies from 
any fruit or fruit juice—quickly, easily, 
perfectly! 

Millions of women 
have discovered that 
jams and jellies made 
the Certo ‘‘short- 
boil” way have better 
color and flavor— 
more like the fresh 
fruit itself—and that 
the cost per glass is 
from 1 to $ cents less 
than by the old “long- 
boil” method. 






















She will write you and send the two booklets. © 1929, P. Co., Inc. 








Elizabeth Palmer, Hi Servi n 
er ly ome Service Dept 
301Granite Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


If you live | Canada, address: Certo, . 


Please send me the-tio book 
2 — ‘© - booklets 
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Pe 


IFE in a summer cottage will be much 
pleasanterif you take along yourgreatest 
home luxury: abundant hot water at the turn 
of a tap. You can have this, even if your 
water supply is only a cistern and a kitchen 
pump. Pnstall a Perfection or Puritan 
kerosene water heater. . connect it to the 
pump by Perfection’s new method . . . and 
you can pump either hot or cold water. 


We make five kinds 
of water heaters. 
One has a 30-gallon 
storage tank that keeps 
waterhot36 hours. Two 
turn themselves off 
when the water is hot. 
‘One is light enough to 
hang on pipe line. All 
are fast. All work 
equally well in homes 
with orwithoutrunning 
water. Prices, $23 to 
$190.See your plumber. 
| Orwriteforfree booklet. 
PERFECTION STOVE CoO. 
7571-D Platt Ave., Cleveland, 0. 


In Canada, General Steel Wares, 
Lid., Toronto, Ont. 


PERFECTION 





Kerosene Wa | er 
Heaters 








[reat burns 
as doctors do 


Unguentine is the standard antiseptic 
surgical dressing used in most hospitals. 
Stops pain, wards off infection, promotes 
rapid, normal healing. Almost always, 
no scar remains. 

Buy Unguentine today and keep a 
tube in ry danger zone: bathroom, 
kitchen, office or shop, auto kit. At your 
druggist’s, 50¢. Send for free booklet, 
“What To Do,” by M. W. Stofer, M. D. 

The. Norwich Pharmacal Co., Nor- 
wich, N. Y. Canadian ad- 
dress, 193 Spadina Ave., 

Toronto, Ont. 















The Gardener's 


Venture 
[ Continued from page 13] 


flowers as for the really artistic effect 
such a path gives. It is a joy to be 
able to mond from a firm footing 
whenever it is necessary. The flowers 
may be picked, “weeded, changed 
ae ae goth ges: ow the 
ow-growing plants that grow along- 
side and Sein the small stones 
offer no obstacles to one’s move- 
ments. 

It gives opportunity, too, for that 
gradation in height and in leaf texture 
that constitutes a border’s chief 
beauty. Irre ity in height, the 
artistic grouping of color values, no 
less than modification of form and 
contour, give’an element of the pic- 
turesque so often lacking in American 


ens. 
When, along both sides of such a 
ath one uses the more delicate and 
ower-growing plants, setting the rest 
in irregular groups sweeping out from 
it, the effect is excellent. Many com- 
binations suggest themselves, but 
where the stones themselves can be 
surrounded by mats of rockcress, 
Phlox subulata, and Myosotis, no 
better addition. can be made than 
the lovely Darwin tulips grouped by 
color. rocus, too, and poet nar- 
cissus give earlier effect and may be 
alternated with the tulip clumps. 


F YOU make iris a hobby and by 
chance have learned the loveliness 
of the shades bordering on pink, no 
more perfect transition can be made 
than to put out clumps of these more 
unusual iris, of which Queen of May, 
Dream, Red Cloud, and Seminole are 
possibly the most sturdy representa- 
tives. 

It is quite feasible to leave the tulip 
bulbs in the ground from year to year, 
many flower-lovers preferring this to 
the average results obtained from 
taking them up. Their ripening can 
be secured in this way, and their 
a leaves show their location 
ong enough for your gladiolus bulbs 
or shallow-rooting annuals to be set 
among them. 

Gladiolus are fully as useful in the 
thickly planted flower border as in 
more — rows for cutting. Their 
growth and their bloom are quite as 
satisfactory, and they combine ad- 
mirably with the iris, their leaf growth 
being so similar. 

The most likely misadventure of 
crowded planting is to forget the loca- 
tion of some choice plant at its dor- 
mant season, and to dig into its heart 
for a place to set some other plant. 
The placing of Oriental poppies, 
bleedingheart, Virginia Bluebells, and 
Dutchmans-breeches—all should be 
carefully marked to avoid such acci- 
dents. 

That your border may not lack 
bloom before and after the pyrethrum, 
Shasta daisies, and phlox, it is wise to 
add suitable annuals in the spaces 
still left between perennials. ery 
fine effects can be secured by sa 
your varieties in large groupings. 
spotty appearance is to be avoided, 
and can be very easily. Use plants 
that are not of too rank growth. Even 
Shirley and double poppies, shallow- 
rooting as they are, can do harm to 
other plants by the lush growth that 
shuts out needed air in the time of 
early-summer rains: But China- 
asters and zinnias, carefully chosen 
as to color harmony, give good effect 











For Better 
. Gardens 


* Perfect 
Flowers 


vy Wonderful flowers can be 
Y had in all their beauty 
and perfection if kept 
free from destructive 
pests. No matter what 
plants, flowers, shrubs or 
trees are infested, ‘“‘Black 
Leaf 40” is the “Old 
Reliable Spray” for Aphis and simi- 


lar insects. 


ENJOY PERFECT FLOWERS 
For just a few cents cost per season you can 
protect your garden. Complete and easy-to- 

tand spraying instructions with every 
bottle. Sold also in larger sizes by drug, seed, 
hardware, flower and department stores. 


Also Kills Poultry Lice 
Paint “Black Leaf 40” on the roosts before 
chickens perch. ° Fumes penetrate the feath- 
ers, killing the lice. Write us for leaflets. 












Black Leaf 40 


fo MICOTINE 












HELPFUL HINTS 


Every month there are offered the 
readers of Better Homes and Gardens 
several leaflets on gardening, landscap- 
ing, home-making, etc. These leaflets 
contain many valuable suggestions and 
ideas, and of course you will want a 
place to keep them for ready reference. 


The Better Homes and Gardens Scrap 
Book provides just such a place and we 
will gladly send you one in exchange for 
two l-year subscriptions. 


Use the coupon below. 
Better Homes and GARDENS, 


Des Moines, Iowa. 


Here is $1.20 for which please send Better 
Homes and Gardens for one year to the names 
attached. My reward is to be the Scrap Book. 

















finest LRM 
the finest 
illustrated Iris Booklet describing 
over 300 new and finer —— 
Niue. ee 
Southern California Iris Gardens 
S60A New York Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 
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with the late phlox and extend the 
blooming season to frost. 

Beginners are likely to suffer disap- 
pointments until they learn that 
some of our most desirable plants are 
biennials. Keep a seedbed for the 
annual sowing of foxglove, campa- 
nula, and sweet-william seed. If not 
too crowded, winter the first two 
where they were sown, because trans- 
planting in late fall is often fatal. 

In almost any garden one always 
misses some old favorites, and often 
we wonder why. Sometimes they 
have been found poor in combination 
with other and better-loved varieties. 
Plants of delicate constitution do not 
combine well with plants of spread- 
ing growth, and the owaer must make 
his choice. There are many plants 
that make dangerous neighbors to the 
more delicate lilies. The lilies cannot 
fight for life, but, given the right lo- 
cation, they are the loveliest flowers 
we have. Roses, too, sturdy as they 
are, need to flock by themselves, and 
must not have the air shut off from 
them. 

It is a good plan to keep certain of 
these fighters, sturdy and valuable 
additions to the flower border, in a 
location by themselves where they 
can keep one another in check. Peri- 
odically you can dig out the tangle 
and give them all a new start. 

Such varieties include most of the 
fall-blooming perennials except the 
New England Aster, which, with us, 
is not of sturdy growth. Such a list 
would include Achillea, Boltonia, 
Physostegia, Michaelmas-daisy, some 
of the Anchusas, Bocconia, Loose- 
strife, and Monarda. The last-named 
one, as well as Physostegia, is so ef- 
fective one can scarcely spare it from 
the border proper, and a good plan 
is to keep them in clumps, su is- 
ing their root spread with vigilance. 

£ all this is, to you, prose without 
poetry, let me remind you of the 
dewy mornings when you catch your 
first glimpse of the day’s new beauty 
or, at late evening, when you stand 
in utter abandon to the fragrance and 
glamor of the thing you have helped 
to create. 

So, if your dream outruns your 
handiwork, strive the harder. Do not 
be afraid of any bogie of rules or ad- 
monitions. I have transplanted every 
plant but Oriental poppies and Ma- 
donna lilies whenever it seemed good 
to do so, and iris in every month 
that the ground was not frozen. There 
is a knack, I grant, but it is the knack 
of experience. 

And do not hesitate to shift any- 
thing that needs to be shifted. If 
your dream of a rose garden, a per- 
gola, a gate, necessitates drastic 
changes, take achance on poetry and 
your dream. Prose will provide the 
foot-note for your instruction. Even 
if your gate is not meant to open, 
leads nowhere, or, as in one classic 
instance I know, is painted there, 
“because a gate was needed in the 
picture,’ put that down to poetry, 
and forge your way to success and the 
achievement of your dream. 
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= WEST WIND 


= Ventilating Fan 














































sto free it from cooking odors 


OUR KITCHEN may boast a 
modernistic color scheme, 
a range with a heat regulator, 
electric refrigeration, a new 
dishwasher sink. 
eseyet, if that **modern”’ 
kitchen has no halitosis-cure 
for offensive, tell-tale odors 
of cooking, just what do your 
friends think? Particularly 
when your yesterday’s cabbage 
in fragrance, or 
an open kitchen window has 


lingers on 


forced greasy pancake fumes 
into every room in the house! 

A West Wind Ventilating Fan 
makes your kitchen truly mod- 


—_——— 


Ventilating fan 


ern ...because it keeps it odor- 
less. Swiftly, almost silently, 
West Wind draws the clinging 
odors of cauliflower, fried fish 
and other “‘smelly’’ foods out 
of your kitchen, before they 
have time to permeate the 
whole house. Before grease- 
laden fumes can settle on cur- 
tains, walls and upholsteries!* 
Your West Wind, although 
ultra-modern, is not just a 
vogue of today, but an inval- 
uable year-in-and-year-out 
utility. 
*Leading American apartment 


houses delight their tenants by 
featuring West Wind kitchens. 


i}! 


West Wind is reversible. Easily 
installed in either old or new 


homes. 
obtrusive. 


IND 


+o ae 


color scheme. 


Send coupon for life-size cutout of fan 


West Winc Corporation, 1800 Ninth Avenue South, Seattle, U. 8. A. 
Gentlemen: Please send folder and life-size cutout of fan so I may see where West Wind would fit in 


my kitchen. 


-looking and un- 
Runs at a cost no 
greater than an electric light! 
West Wind is lacquered in smart 
Bainbridge Gree x. 
easily refinish to match your 


you can 


“West Wind” Companies in 
Principal Cities. 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 

There are three things 1 want to 
remind you of in this letter, and the 
first one is about The Junior Garden 
Clubs of America. Each one of you 
boys and girls is bound to have many 
thrilling moments in this great ad- 
venture! I think it would be a good 
idea for you to read and re-read page 
16 of the June issue of Better Homes 
and Gardens. There is told just ex- 
actly how to go about organizing one 
of these clubs, and it surely is a lot 
of fun. 

The second thing I want to remind 
you of is the bird-coloring page. You 
have three birds colored now—the 
robin, the bluebird, and the hum- 
mingbird. On page 68 of this issue 
you will find a redhcaded woodpecker 
to color. After it there will be two more 
to color. Be sure to keep your colored 
birds until you have all six. Have you 
looked out in your yards and in the woods 
for any of these birds you’ve been color- 
ing? It’s most interesting to watch for 
them. 

The last thing to tell you is that I love 
to get letters from all of you. When you 
have time, write me a letter or a story 
telling me what you are doing or making, 
or anything else you think I will like to 
hear about. I wish I could write each one 
of you a long, personal letter, but our 
Better Homes and Gardens’ family of chil- 
dren is growing so rapidly that I shall 
have to be content with writing all of you 
thru the magazine every once in a while 

With all good wishes to each one of 
you from The Children’s Pleasure Chest. 
—Louise Rockwell. 





A Department Conducted by 


LOUISE ROCKWELL 


Medicine 


A teaspoonful of bitters 

And a sugar-coated pill 

Will do much to help a little bear 
When feeling rather ill. 

But a happy little playmate, 
Dropped beside his door each day. 
Will be just as good a tonic 
Taken in a pleasant way. 


— Marguerite Gode 


A Camping Trip 


3 THE days were very warm in the 
A city, the suggestion of a camping 
A. trip was received with enthusiasm. 

We were to go up the river in two row- 
boats. The next morning when my moth- 
er, brother, three friends and I were 
ready to start, the rowboats were loaded 
and the fun commenced. The trip up- 
stream was delightful, as we rowed along 
the bank under drooping willows. 

After arriving at our destination, we 
picked out our camping place where a little 
brook joined the river, thus giving us 
clear, fresh water to drink. Several large 
maples afforded us ample shade, and the 
perfume of the plentiful cedars, mingling 
with the odor of the sweet violets, was 
soothing and restful. 

After we had pitched our tent and un- 
packed our bundles, a small fire was built 





close to the stream, and supper was 
soon in progress. In the evening, we 
sat round the campfire telling tales of 
woodland creatures until an owl’s 
hooting reminded us of the hour. We 
were all sleepy, so we put out the fire 
and went to bed. 

The next day I preferred staying 
at camp while the rest of the com- 
pany went for a little boating tri): 
upstream. I stretched a hammock 
between two large maple trees and 
there paused to admire Nature. A 
little bird was merrily singing above 
me, and looking up, I saw a nest be- 
tween the limbs of the trees. I looked 
round and saw many violets, so, 
shaking off my sloth, I went after 
some flowers to help brighten our 

dinnertables— Evelyn Dillar, Vesta. 
Washington. 


A Profitable Vacation 


N THE summer time my mother and |! 
plant and raise many kinds of flowers 
and vegetables. Early in the morning, 
while the dew is still on the grass, we pre- 
pare our vegetables for market, and put 
them neatly in my express wagon. I have 
no trouble in selling them from house to 
house, and I enjoy earning quite alittle 
money in that way. 

The child welfare association of our 
city conducted a garden contest last sum- 
mer, awarding prizes for the neatest, 
prettiest, and best arranged flower and 
vegetable gardens. In my division I was 
awarded first prize of $5 for the best 
flower and vegetable garden combined. 

In another (Look on the next page 
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contest, I entered a large jardiniere 
of mixed flowers and received $1.— 
Paul Carter, Connersville, Indiana. 


For Little Cooks 


Have you ever made ready an 
entire meal without mother’s 
help? It gives a glorious feeling of ac- 
complishment. Here is a menu for 
one that you need not fear trying. If 
you will follow directions aise Fi I 
now the supper, or luncheon if you 
prefer to get it at noontime, will be 
good: 


Green Peas Delicious 
Egg-and-Lettuce Salad 
Rolls Butter Jelly 
Berries With Cream 
Cookies Milk 


Many grownups do not cook green 
peas properly. They ruin both their 
color, changing it to a bronze green, 
and their taste. I am going to tell you 
how to avoid the common mistakes. 

Wash the pods first. Then the peas 
will be clean and will not have to be 
bathed. Then shell the peas just be- 
fore it is time to cook them. Put 
them on to cook in barely enough 
boiling water to cover. The water 
can be heating while the shelling is 
being done. Do not cover the kettle. 
Cook rapidly until all the water is 
gone, which usually will be in about 
20 minutes. Test the peas with the 
point of a paring knife to be certain 
they are tender. If they aren’t, add a 
little more hot water and cook a few 
minutes longer. Season with a little 
salt, pepper, cream or butter, and 4 
a of sugar. Serve piping 
10t. 


Eggs are another food that few 
people cook properly. You will have 
pleasing results if you put the eggs on 
to cook in cold water. Have the 
water cover the eggs. Let this sim- 
mer, but never let it boil. The high 
heat of the boiling toughens the eggs. 
Simmer them for 30 minutes. Do 
you know what simmering is? Well, 
in simmering, the bubbles break be- 
low the surface of the water, while in 
boiling, they break on top of it. In 
simmering, the bubbles are small, 
while in boiling, they are large. At 
the end of the 30 minutes, take out 
the eggs and put them in cold water 
to cool. Then peel them and chop or 
cut them fine. Allow 1 egg to each 
individual salad. With each egg, mix 
1 teaspoonful of pickle or olives, 
chopped fine, and moisten with salad 
dressing. Serve on lettuce. 

For the berries, use the kind that is 
available. Strawberries, blackberries, 
and raspberries all are good. For a 
change, why not sprinkle powdered 
sugar over them? The powdered 
sugar should be sifted if it is lumpy. 
The milk will taste better if it is real 
cold. 

This meal is well balanced from the 
standpoint of héalth. If you prepared 
it properly in a cooking class at school 
your teacher would give you a fine 
grade. I think your family will. do the 
same. Just watch daddy's face when 
he hears that his little girl prepared 
the supper all by herself. There will 
be a twinkle of pride in his eyes. 
Mother will be very glad to have the 
chance to eat someone else’s food. 
She sometimes gets tired of preparing 
meals, and will: welcome the change. 
And the brothers, if there aré any, 
will be more favorably’ impressed 
than they will admit.—Mary Louise’s 
Mother. 
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Food shelves at convenient 
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Kelvinator, it also level—no_ stooping. No that make which has 


exposed mechanism, You 


stands for supreme can hare 
operating silence, and 
for all that is new 


and at the same time 


proven in an industry. which 
literally began with Kelvin- 
ator 15 years ago. 


Every Kelvinator brings every 
Kelvinator superiority of 
automatic operation and low- 
cost refrigeration to every 
owner. In addition, Kelvin- 
ator offers the widest choice 
of beautiful cabinets, cabinet 


Kelvinator Ele.  @Stablished its reputa- 


trie Refrigeration installed . ° sae 
in your home for gel oa tion for reliability, 


n efficiency and econ- 
omy through the years. 


No refrigeration choice can be 
wisely made until you see the 
new 1929 Kelvinator and learn 
how youcan enjoy its benefits 
at once, on the basis youcan af- 
ford, by means of Kelvinator’s 
attractive ReDisCo monthly 
budget plan. 

KELVINATOR CORPORATION 

DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


KELVINATOR OF CANADA, IAMITED, LONDON ONT. 


THE FINEST IN ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION 








KILL WEEDS 
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DUSTER 


ATIAS WEED KILLER 
IN NEW AND POWDERED FORM 






LARGE SIZE~ENOUGH for 

300 SQ.FT. of WEEDS ~~~ 4150 

TRIAL SIZE ~ ENOUGH for 

100 SQ.FT. of WEEDS $.50 

AT YOUR DEALER'S or FROM US | 

Chipman Chemical Engineering Co. Inc 
BOUND BROOK, N. J. 


1 Enclosed is- $1.50 for Large Duster 
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wrUse This Coupon, SAVE $500 to $2,000.™ 


BEFORE YOU BUILD 


ET Us Explain Monthly Payments With 
75% Loan, 15 Years 
to Pay, lity Ma- 
terials, With Prices and 
a Hun Plans in 
pesos. SEND FOR 
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“The Cedars”—Built of Wood, Stucco or Brick Veneer 
SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. 
CHICAGO or PHILADELPHIA 


Please sena your New Book of Homes described in 
“Better Homes and Gardens,” July, 1929. 








DECORATE YOUR FLOWER 
GARDEN AND FISH POND 


WITH A BEAUTIFUL FOUNTAIN BIRD 
BATH. LIFE SIZE RABBITS AND FROGS 
IN NATURAL COLORS 

YOu WILL BE SURPRISED BY OUR REA 
SONABLE PRICES ON FOUNTAINS. 


ADDRESS 


ai H. E. ESCH AND SONS 
CHEeRnyvvae, 
FAnSaS 





























Mother Nature made the woodpeckers’ feei 
especially good for climbing. He seems perfectly 
safe braced against the tree with his stiff tail 


Favorite Feathered Friends 
The Red-headed Woodpecker 


MARION LARSON 


BOYS and GIRLS: This is the fourth in a 
series of six birds which are to be colored 
for a contest. The one in the April issue 
was a robin; in May, a bluebird; in June, 
u hummingbird, and now, a red-headed 
woodpecker. Save them until you have 
all of them colored.—L. R. 


HIS is the bird which is often com- 

pared to a waitress who has red hair. 
She, you know, wears a black dress and 
a dainty white apron. That’s the way 
the red-headed woodpecker looks. His 
head is a brilliant red, and his back and 
wings are black. The white tips of his 
upper wings represent the big white bow 
on the white apron which covers his 
breast. This bird is 9%4 inches long, and 
is quite conspicuous with apparel of 
white, red, and black. 

The red-headed woodpecker comes 
from a family of climbing birds. There 
are 300 species of them, but only 25 
are found in North America. Mother 
Nature made the woodpeckers’ feet 
especially good for climbing. They have 
two toes with sharp claws which 

int forward, and two which point 

ackward. However, this is not their 
only aid in being able to climb so well, 
for they are also equipped with a stiff 
tail which acts as a brace. Now we can 
easily understand why they seem to be so 
safe, whether they climb high on the post 
or even on the under side of a toed gg 

Red-headed woodpeckers used to dig 
their nests in half-decayed trees, but 
now some of them seem to think that 
the telephone poles make a more mod- 
ern-appearing home. 

As far as appearance is céncerned, 
woodpeckers are compared to waitresses, 


but when it comes to making a home, 
they are compared to carpenters. Both 
male and female woodpeckers labor dili- 
gently, digging a hole, about three or 
four inches across, to fit their bodies, and 
down more than a foot. To make their 
wooden nest soft for the four, five, or six 
white, glossy eggs, the woodpeckers 
cover the bottom of the cavity with smal! 
chips of wood or sawdust. 

Tree insects, grubworms, and larvae 
are bird foods which the red-headed 
woodpecker relishes. He listens care- 
fully and inspects the old tree until he 
locates a grubworm. Then with his 
straight, sharp bill he hammers a hole 
in the tree until he finally uncovers the 
food. In this hole he inserts his long, 
sticky tongue and captures the grub- 
worm for which he has been working. 

It is no wonder, is it, that we are 
urged to protect and care for these wood- 
peckers. They are of great economic im- 
portance, for they preserve our forests 
- ridding the trees of harmful pests. 


T USED to be a belief that the wood- 

peckers’ whistle wasa prediction of rain. 
This, tho only a suspicion, may seem 

uite logical, however, when we learn 
that the red-headed woodpecker cannot 
drink like most other birds. He drinks 
only as the raindrops fall into his open 
throat, or as the drops of water fall from 
the leaves above him. 

The red-headed woodpecker is not the 
kind of a bird that eats all he can find in 
one day and never thinks about the 
future. No, indeed! He is often found 
pounding food tightly into holes, storing 
it_away for a “rainy day,’’ as we often 
say. 
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With the Junior 
Garden Clubs 


[Continued from page 16] 


feat, ing to tell you how to get the first 
adge, that for flower knowledge. 
Next month she will tell you how to 
get the second badge for sharing 
— pleasures, and so on until you 
ave received all five badges, and are 
entitled to one of those lovely garden 
notebooks. These badges are made of 
different colored felt and will fit to- 
gether. They can be hung up in your 
room, or, if you have one, in your 
garden toolhouse! But I must not 
tell you any more about them now. 


“Flower Knowledge” 


LOWER Knowledge’’ is the first 

activity for Junior Garden Club 
members. For the Kinder Garden 
Club, this would mean that they learn 
to recognize and name five flowers 
common to their community, such as 
pansies, roses, lilies, daisies, and morn- 
in -glories. The club counselor might 
help them to cut pictures of these 
flowers from seed catalogs and mount 
them, and she might take them to 
gardens where these flowers grow in 
order that they may see the ve 
flowers they are studying. After their 
counselor thinks that these boys and 
girls have learned to recognize and 
name each of these five flowers, she 
will send in the names of those who 
have this flower knowledge, and they 
will receive the first badge. 

The Sprouters’ Garden Club should 
be able to name ten flowers, such as 
an ~ named in the foregoing para- 

and five more — say, four 
o’e Ss poppies, snapdragons, nas- 
turtiums, and zinnias., The Sprouters 
should also be able to tell the months 
these flowers are in bloom in their 
gardens. Perhaps they know some of 
them already! 

The Climbers’ Garden Club should 
be able to recognize 25 different 
flowers, such as the above 10 learned 
by the Sprouters, plus 15 more, such 
as marigolds, peonies, hollyhocks, sun- 
flowers, and others that the counselor 
and the club members shall decide 
upon. They should also be able to 
tell when these flowers are in bloom, 
whether they are annuals, biennials, 

rennials. 

he Master Garden Club members 
should be able to recognize from pic- 
tures or real specimens 50 different 
flowers, poem the above 25 that 
the Climbers are learning, and then 
25 more. The counselor of this club 
and all the members, or, if you like, a 
committee of members, decide 
upon the rest that this group should 
learn about. They will be able to tell 
which flowers are annuals, which are 
perennials, and which are biennials, 
the time they-bloom, and something 
of their culture. By flower culture, 
we mean that Be § club member 
should know in which kind of soil the 
flowers grow best, whether they like 
a sunny location or just partial shade, 
and so on. And wouldn’t it be won- 
derful if the Master Garden Club 
members could give the Latin name 
of each flower? If you do, Master 
Gardeners, we have arra with 
your club counselor to put a little 
gold star on your badge. 

When the club counselors of all 
these clubs think their members are 
entitled to the first badge; that is 
when the members are well educated 
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your home! 
Clean out garbage can 


withasolution of Creolin-Pearson 


—3 tablespoonfuls to a gallon of 


water. Out-houses and 


nels should be cleaned and sprin- 
kled regularly with a similar solu- 
tion. And don’t forget the rubbish 


heaps. 
While you are 


get after the 








by spraying Creolin — 6 


CREOLIN 


PEARSON 


Disinfectant . 















Disinfect now with CREOLIN 


ew give germ-carrying flies 


a chance to breed around 


tablespoon fuls to a gallon of water 
— over any stagnant water in 
gutters or shallow places around 
the home. 

One bottle of Creolin makes 


many gallons of disinfectant solu- 


sregularly 


dog-ken- _ tion.Get ittodayat yourdruggist’s. 


HOME BOOK ON SANITATION 


MERCK & CO. Inc. 


Rahway, N. J. 

Send me, without charge, book on sanita- 
tion, health measures, first-aid and care of 

. domestic animals, 
about it, 
: N 
mesquito, —s ————s 
Address _ 
ei 

















Antiseptic - Deodorant 









How 





















Sketch 


Free Sketch Service 


Send kodak or other 

icture of old home 
or Free Sketch and 
8 jons for mod- 
ernizing 





For Roors and Sie-Wa 





STAINED SHINGLES 


to Modernize Old Homes 
to Sell Quickly 


A WEATHERBEST Service Sketch made from a 
kodak picture of old home above shows how the 
exterior is easily changed. New value is assured 
either for occupancy or for quick sale. 


WEATHERBEST Stained Shingles laid right over 
old sidewalls and roofs add greatest value for lowest 
cost—less than the cost of two good 
paint, jobs. 


Write for booklet, “‘Making Old Houses Into 
Charming Homes’’, with full explanation of 
WEATHERBEST Free Sketch Service and details 
of $3,000 Cash Prize Contest for the best examples 
of old homes modernized. V/EATHERBEST 
STAINED SHINGLE Co., Inc., General Offices, 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. Warehouses in Leading 
Centers. 


Wearsersest Srainep Surneie Co. a 
1043 Island St., North Tonawanda, Y; 

Without obligation, a send Doskict, “Making Old 
Houses Into Charming Homes’’, with details of Free Sketch 
Service and $3,000 Cash Prize Contest. 

Please render Free Modernizing Sketch covering the 
enclosed picture of old home. 











40 Fine 


$s 
Fine Named Varieties “yin all different labeled 
SHILOH GARDE Box 650,— 


Size Ruffled Gladiolus sm 


Plant up to July wg Big bargains to close gi 


First year gladiolus, fiine yecjotios mixed, should bloom - 
Gladiolus bulblets, 25 each of 10 fine named varieties label: 
1-year-old Lilies, nice bulbs $1.00 Regal Lily a) w 
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eattle 


. Center of the, 


~ CHARMED LAND 


A VACATION of endless charm. Metropolitan 
forts in this der city, then, over paved high- 
ways, snow-capped mountains; glaciers; flower- 
strewn Alpine valleys; ocean beaches; ever-green 
forests—golfing, boating, fishing, mountain climbing, 
motoring, camping. Always delight- 
fully cool—62 degrees summer average 

for 38 years. 











x CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Room 116, Seattle, Washington 


1] Please mail me, FREE, your illustrated booklet. 
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GOOD BYE SPARROWS! 


Sparrowsdrive away 
the song birds and 
spoil your flower 
=, An Ever-Set 

rap is a positive 
way to get rid of them. 
Send for one today. The new low price direct to you 
is only $4.75 pre-paid. Costs nothing to operate. 
Never fails to work. Lastsindefinitely. Your money 
back if you are not unqualifiedly satisfied. More 
information mailed upon request. 

Also other traps for destructive animals. 
EVERSET TRAP CO. 

Dept. A DAVENPORT, IOWA 















in flower knowledge, she will send in 
the names of those who know the 
flowers assigned to them, and these 
boys and girls will receive their first 
badge. 


Flower Suggestions 


HERE are many interesting ways 

by which you can become edu- 
cated in flower knowledge. You might 
cut pictures from old seed and bulb 
catalan and mount each flower on a 
page of its own in a flower scrapbook. 
Then you could write under the pic- 
tures many interesting things about 
the flowers. 

Another way to learn more about 
flowers is to read flower legends. These 
stories often make that particular 
flower much more real to us. 

For the program at your next meet- 
ing, you might have each member tell 
about a flower. In this way the whole 
club will be learning about many 
flowers. The talk need not be long nor 
elaborate; it should merely contain 
valuable information about the flow- 
er, such as where it grows, when it 
blooms, what colors are the blossoms, 
whether they are fragrant, whether 
they like a shady location or a sunny 
one, whether they like lots of water 
or not; then, again, whether it is a 
biennial, a perennial, or an annual. 

There are ever so many clever ways 
of obtaining flower knowledge, and 
we do not care how you go about it. 
Your club counselor may have other 
suggestions. The main thing is to get 
busy and learn all you can about 
flowers so that you can earn your 
first badge. Next month we shall tell 
you just how to go about earning the 
second one! 


The Morning-glory 


OTHER NATURE has many 
heautiful flower children, but 
five of them—Faith, Hope, Love, 
Cheer, and Courage, were so devoted 
to each other that they never wanted 
to be separated. So their kind mother 
said one bright, summer day: “To 
make you happy is in my power. I 
shall kamen you into parts of a flower 
so that you can be together always.” 
So Mother Nature changed her five 
charming children into the petals of a 
morning-glory, and they have been 
together ever since! The flowers grow 
on a pretty vine, and as they climb 
and climb, the flower children peep 
into many windows and see lots of 
places where faith, hope, love, cheer, 
and courage are owe | The vine 
grows now, and makes blossoms and 
then seeds, and the seeds are scattered 
all over the world, spreading faith, 
hope, love, cheer, and courage all 
round. 

Isn’t that a lovely story, and does 
it not make you want the little morn- 
ing-glory children to peep in at your 
windows? There are ever so many 
other such stories about the different 
flowers. Perhaps your counselor or 
the librarian at your public library 
will be able to tell you where to find 
flower legends. Each month you will 
find an interesting story about some 
interesting thing in Nature. 


Garden Club No. 1 


ges will be very much interested 
to know about garden club No. 1! 
The first Sprouters’ Garden Club 
came in from Kansas City, Missouri, 
and Mrs. F. A. Thomas is the club 
counselor. It would take too much 











Summer Silver Storage— 
and No-Tarnish! 


VACATION season is at hand. The family silver- 
ware must go into storage. Prevent tarnish or 
oxidization during the summer months by wrapping 


articles in 
*STAYBRITE* 
NO-TARNISH TISSUE 


This remarkable discovery will keep polished 
metal surfaces bright under the most adverse . 
atmospheric conditions. Fabrics containing metal 
th may also be kept bright by wrapping in 


STAYBRITE NO-TARNISH TISSUE 


«SAMPLE TUBE containing 48 sheets, 
size 20 x 30 in., mailed for $1.00. 


Address Dept. 12 


Cc. H. DEXTER & SONS, Inc. 
WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 




















GOODLAND GROWN ' 
PEONIES and IRISES 


were shipped into all parts of the United States and 
Canada last season. A post card brings our catalogue 
listing the better standard varieties and the finest of 
the new at most attractive prices. Bargains for both 
the amateur and the enthusiastic grower. 


THE BROOK GARDENS, Goodland, Indiana 


Sac 


COTTAGE DOOR LATCH SETS OF 





UNUSUAL 


— SET INCLUDES FOUR PIECES SHOWN 
Small Size .... ..... $2.00 Set 
Large Size ...... oscecng eee 
(Send for New Folder on Hardware) 
CHIMNEY BOCK FORGE Dept. A Asheville, N.C. 


FORGED LRON.—IN 





IRON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Plain and ornamental entrance gates. Balcony, porch, step 
and stair railings, grilles, window guards. Catalog on request. 


By iil i 


) Pate . 
Cincinnati Iron Fence Co., Inc. 
3322 Spring Grove Ave. Cincinnati, O. 






















































































































































































KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


ites, Truckers, Florists, Nursery- 


Estates and Poultrymen. 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 
1035 33rd Ave. S. E, Minneapolis, Minn. 











COLORED GARDEN FIGURES! 
Nature-like, painted in bright natural colors, 
made of fine Terra Cotta for outdoor use. All 
kinds of Dwarfs, Animals, Toadstool garden 
seats; delightful groups of Red-Riding Hood 
and Wolf, The Three Bears, Rip Van Winkle, 
Golf-players, Deer—up to life size. 
Send 10 cents for tllustrations F M 
FAIRYLAND CO.., 793A N. Oak Drive, New York City 
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space to tell the names of every mem- 
ber of this club, but the president is 
Helen Thomas; the vice-president, 
Elizabeth Lee; the secretary is Betty 
Lou Harriman, and the treasurer is 
Dorothy Nicholson. All the members 
are very worthy, and we want to con- 
gratulate this club for being the 
Sprouters’ Garden Club No. 1. 

The Climbers’ Garden Club No. 1 
is located in Spokane, Washington. 
Polly Reightley is the counselor for 
this ambitious group of youngsters, 
and again, we regret not to be able 
to give the name of each member. 
Marian Thompson is the president. 
The vice-president is Phyllis Le Gro; 
the treasurer, Cordelia Fuller, and 
the secretary is Dorothy Erickson. 
iven tho the names of the other 
members are not given here, all of us 
think they are a fine group! 

Watch for next month’s ““With the 
Junior Garden Clubs,” for, among 
other things, we shall tell you about 
Master Garden Club No. 1, and 
Kinder Garden Club No. 1. 


Remarkable Results 
With Tomatoes 


6 be BE able to increase the yield of 
tomatoes sixfold is an accomplish- 
ment which should awaken our inter- 
ést. In the tomato trials at the Con- 
necticut agricultural experiment sta- 
tion, such tomatoes as were trained 
to stakes were easy to pick, the fruit 
was clean, and the vines were early 
to bear. 

The plants were set 15 inches apart 
in the rows, 314 feet between rows, 
and trained to a single stem. All the 
branches which start at the base of 
each leaf were broken off as fast as 
they appeared, and fhe plants were 
tied to the stake in four or five places 
with a soft cord as they grew. The 
cord is tied to the stake first to pre- 
vent slipping, then round the stem 
loosely just under a leaf. The leaves 
are never removed. 

The plants can also be spaced 3 x 3 
feet and trained to three stalks. It is 
a little more difficult to keep the 
plants tied properly this way, and the 
early yields are not so large, but fewer 
plants and stakes are required, and 
the total yield is about the same. 

lor stakes, white-birch poles make 
a pleasing effect and are satisfactory 
for one season. However, it is seldom 
that they will last longer. Square 
stakes cut from 14-inch cypress 
board and dipped in creosote or 
shingle stain are lasting, easily han- 
dled, and strong enough to carry the 
load. 

Other systems of training are used, 
but they require more work and are 
not so attractive in the garden. An 
overhead wire from which stout cords 
are run to each plant and tied near 
the ground makes a serviceable sys- 
tem. The plants are pruned to one 
stalk and twisted round the cord as 
they grow up. They should be tied 
in two or three places to prevent the 
plant’s slipping later in the season 
with their load of ripening fruit. For 
this purpose a string is tied tightly 
to the upright cord and then loosely 
round the stem under a leaf stalk. 

Whatever system is used, the im- 
portant point, like everything else in 
gardening, is to tend to the plants at 
the right time. They must be gone 
over once a week, tied and pruned. 
Going over-the plants 4 or 5 times 
‘should finish the job.—D. F. Jones. 
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HOUSANDS of beautiful gardens will be damaged this year 


by plant insects. 


Don’t let your garden be one of them. 


Spray with EVER GREEN, the modern insecticide that is used 
and endorsed by leading horticulturists and commercial growers 


everywhere. 


Absolutely non-poisonous to humans, animals and birds— 
harmless to tender plants, yet deadly to insects. Safe, pleasant 


and economical to use. 


Easily applied—simply mix with water, 
according to directions, and spray. 


Start NOW—buy EVER GREEN at your seed, hardware or drug 


store or send 35c for trial bottle. 


McLAUGHLIN GORMLEY KING CO. 


1754 S. E. 5th St. 


2903 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Reg.U.S.Pat.o#. E.H. Schultz, Pres. 


TULIPS 
And Other Bulbs 


Don’t be one of the ones, 
always doing the same 
things, the same old way. 
Plant along with your 
other bulbs, some of 
these less usual ones. 


Wayside Gardens 
MENTOR, OHIO 


J. J. Grullemans, Sec’y-Treas. 





LANT the heavenly blue 

Grape Hyacinth, and the 
lovely Scilla. Not to mention 
Giant Snowdrops and Winter 
Aconitis. Likewise Brodea and 
Erythronium. Mix some gen- 
uine wild bulbs, with your tame 
ones. They’ll make your neigh- 
bor truly envious. 

All of these are shown in 
colorin our bulb catalog. Send 
for it. Get your bulbs in the 
ground this month. 














Cuts Fresh Bread Without Crumbling 
Makes Clean Thin Slices for Sandwiches 
“It cuts a slice, That's twice as nice.” 


BREAD KNI 
bad 









Mere then Price $1.00 
i And worth it 


Note the detailed drawing showing patented serrated 
edge, More than a hundred tiny teeth cutting with 
each motion of the hand. 

Made of best carbon steel 13% inches blade 9 
inches Cocobolo wood handie brass rivits. Guarantecd 
to remain sharp for five years is used for cutting 

and cake exclusively. 

Buy from your dealer but do not accept.a substitute. 
Besure the blade is stamped ‘‘The Burns Bread Knife” 
or we will mail direct to you postpaid for one dollar. 


THE BURNS MFG.CO., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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. > . Have Fun 
¥ . 
An Making Money 
fe ~ Yes, You Can—Anybody Can 
make a lot of money right at home 
and, what's more, have real fun do- 
ingit. Weshow you how, we furnish 
everything necessary on an easy basis. 


Costs Nothing to learn about our plan; all 


details are given you free. 
Write today for beautifully illustrated idea book tell- 
ing all about our methods which have made so many 
women independent. Learn how easy it is to make 
from $10 to $25 per week in the most delightful home 
work you can imagine. 


Don’t miss this opportunity! Write Now. It’s FREE. 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 
Dept. 89-H 





ADRIAN, MICH 








ccept this 





— if you are interested in planting 
your home grounds 


NEW BOOKLET, “‘How to Plant the Home 
Grounds,” is now ready for distribution. It will 

& be sent to you with the compliments of The 
National Home Planting Bureau. This valuable booklet 
was edited by Ernest H. Wilson, one of America’s fore- 
most horticulturists. It has been written especially to 
help the home owner achieve beautiful home grounds. 
It pictures and describes the modern trend in beautifying 
home grounds; makes clear the concepts of good taste, 
and describes what constitutes well planted grounds. 


Send This Coupon for Free Copy 


National Home Planting Bureau B.H.G.-7 
435 Union Bank Bidg., Davenport, Iowa 


Gentlemen: Please send FREE copy of your book- 
let, *‘How to Plant the Home Grounds," to 





TI cccessitcsemniay, cenasnnenpsntnnicrenrcnetinnnestenjmngelaae 


y 
NATIONAL HOME PLANTING BUREAU 


your flowers 
\ \ Sa ts ree 





Try this Effective Plant Spray 
Easy-to-Use 
Why buy high priced seeds, spending hours in pre- 
paring your garden, if you let destructive insects undo 
all your work in a short time? With very little effort 
it is so easy to save your flowers from insects. 
SHEPS Non-Poisonous PLANT SPRAY is absolutely 
effective. It kills and controls both chewing and 
sucking insects, but is harmless to animals, birds, and 
humans. Helps produce lustrous green foliage and 
benefits the soil. 
R SHEPSPLANT SPRAY issold by seedsmen 
i” and supply houses. If your dealer cannot 
Fee furnish, send 75c for 8 oz. bottle, post paid, 
enough to make 16 gals. of spraying solution. 
SHEPARD LABORATORIES 
. H-7 Council Bluffs. towa 


NON-POISONOUS 





‘The BLACKSTONE 


Known 
in five continents as the standard 
in hotel service. As distinguished 
as its Fe aged Among these are 
many the world’s great, to whom 
the Blackstone is home whenever 
they are in 


Chicago’s 


Teun @ cela 


Distinguis 














Old Sol, Nature’s Dietitian 


[Continued from page 26 ] 


Both are commercial products. The 
ergosterol is obtained from yeast and 

ot and is irradiated like the cereal. 
While it is on sale in some places, it 
should not be used except under the 
orders of a physician, for the dosage is 
still in the experimental s If cod- 
liver oil makes bones, and if one ounce 
of ergosterol is equal to as much as six 
tons of cod-liver oil, it can be seen that 
too much of the ergosterol might result 
in too much calcification. owever, 
when the desirable dosage has been as- 
certained, and when the price, now al- 
most prohibitive, is lowered because of 
more extended manufacture, it is prob- 
able that this substance will find an im- 
portant place in the feeding schedules of 
infants and children. 


UT what does all this mean to the 

average child? Let us see. The 
violet-ray machines are in use in hun- 
dreds of doctors’ offices and in many 
private homes. They have proved their 
worth, especially in treating diseases that 
arise from deficiencies of diet or of lack 
of sunshine, but they are too expensive 
for the average home to purchase, unless 
the health of a child absolutely demands 
it. The quartz glass, also of proved 
worth, is far beyond the average per- 
son’s means, tho it is ind'cated that this, 
or some substance with the same pro 
erties, will be made much cheaper within 
the next few years. 

Irradiated cereals had not appeared 
on the market when this article was 
written, tho rumors of their early appear- 
ance were not lacking. The ergosterol is 
scarce, very expensive, and should not 
be used except under direction of a phy- 
sician. 

And so, for the average family with 
reasonably healthy children, it seems to 
me that these discoveries are of most 
interest because of their future possibili- 
ties. Their present function for most of 
us, I feel, is to remind us to evaluate 
properly and to use the free sunshine, 
which floods down so gloriously upon 
rich and poor alike. During these months 
the children should 
be aca tes in it 
eve e mo- 
mt 4 ind cethel, 
or rather unclothed, 
so as to give the sun 
a chance. On hot 
days, a diaper is 
quite enough for a 
baby. For the small 
child, the sun-suit 
is an excellent com- 
promise with the 
conventions, and it 
is considerably 
cheaper than a vio- 
let-ray machine. (Of 
course, care will be 
exercised not to let the children play too 
long in the sun on extremely hot days.) 

As for ourselves, we can lie in the 
grass of our own back yards, absorb sun- 
shine, and try to compute how much 
those violet rays would be costing us if 
taken in any other way. Those luck 
ones who can combine sun rays and salt 
water can figure they are making or sav- 
ing money, as they please, at a very high 
rate a minute, for those two things taken 
together are exceptionally high in health- 
giving properties. 

I think, therefore, that we are justified 
in taking the free use of sunshine as our 
dietary golden text for the year. But 
there are several others in which parents 
will be concerned. One is continued in- 





The pool built by Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Hyle of Lancaster, Ohio 





terest in protein and its feeding in larger 
amounts to children. Protein, you re- 
member, is contained largely in meat, 
cheese, and milk. An egg a day is now 
being given to babies 6 months old, 
either beaten into the milk that is to be 
fed, or hard cooked, the yolk sieved and 
mixed with the vegetables or cereal. 

A number of nutrition experts, too, are 
looking askance at the amount of carbo- 
hydrate we have been feeding children. 
I was shocked and pained last summer 
to hear a nutrition expert severely ar- 
>» mothers for stuffing their children 
with cereal and bread. It was causing mal- 
nutrition, she ae — were fill- 
ing up on starchy foods and not getting 
enough of the other elements needed. 

I could have told her that we mothers 
had been stuffing the cereal down twice 
a day, morning and night, because we 
understood the dietitians had told us it 
was the thing to do. However, this ex- 
pert asserts that cereal and bread should 
not be given together at a meal, but 
only one—she didn’t care which—and 
the rest of the meal supplied from other 


things. 

I think the lésson for parents in this is 
to make sure the children are getti 
enough protein, vegetables, fruit, an 
milk in addition to the cereals, bread, and 
potatoes. Many magnificently nourished 
children eat both cereals and bread for 
breakfast, along with everything else 
— can get. But if there is a nutrition 
a lem, it is well to be careful not to 
— large quantities of starch, sugar, or 
at. 





HE third dietary movement which 
is perhaps of interest to parents is 

the coming back, quite triumphantly, of 
bananas and raw apples. For some time 
banned from children’s diets, they began 
to return, first timidly, now with assur- 
ance. Last year a dietitian said, ‘‘I some- 
times tell mothers to feed ripe bananas 
to children as young as 1 year old, but I 
look at the whites of their eyes when I do 
it, and tell them not to tell their neigh- 
bors I said so’! Now, however, pedia- 
tricians are advising 
the feeding of bana- 
nas regularly, and 
even suggesting 
that they be substi- 
tuted sometimes for 
breakfast cereal. 

The thing about 
both fruits is that 
they must be ripe 
yet not too ripe, an 
flawless. Unless one 
has permission from 
one’s own physi- 
cian, it would be 
best not to feed 
them to a child 
ait By # ray 18 months 
old, but above this age, they are good. 

The last thought is one we had with 
us last year, and will have with us, I 
think, ten years hence, and that is the 
need to maintain proper balance in foods. 
We all have a tendency, when some new 
discovery is made about the vitamin 
value of fresh spinach, for instance, or 
the importance of protein, to cram spin- 
ach or meat down the children, not car- 
ing whether they eat the rest of the 
menu. Then, presently, we read some- 
thing about Vitamin B in whole-wheat 
bread, and put our children on a bread 
diet. Next we may go off after fresh 
fruit or raw vegetables, forgetting the 
protein and carbohydrates. 

No matter what new discoveries are 
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made of the potency of foods, we must 
always keep in mind that the body 
needs a variety of elements for proper 
growth, which is obtained only from 
a variety of foods. It is almost as 
bad to take too much of an element 
as too little. Children given too much 
starch are undernourished. There is 
even & disease now, with a name and 
everything, caused by too much vita- 
min. So stick to the good old balance 
and let the food faddists diet as they 
please. 


ECAUSE it is always difficult for 

uslaymen to remember just what 
is contained in a balanced diet, I am 
going to review briefly the elements 
needed for a wholesome diet for chil- 
dren and for everyone: 

1. Protein, the growth — 
contained en in meat, 

cheese, peas, and dry beans. 

2. Carbohydrates, the energy ele- 
ment, found principally in cereal 
grains fruit, vegetab bles, and milk. 

3. Fat, also gives energy, those 
best assimilated by children being 
found in milk, butter, and 

4. Mineral salts, found principally 
in milk, eggs, meat, liver, spinach, 
and other green vegetables. 

5. Vitamins. Vitamin A, gives 
strength to muscles, aids growth, 
builds resistance, and prevents e % 
diseases. The chief sources are 
butter, olks, vod-liver oil, 8 
liver. ‘A ily diet containing a ek 
of milk, an egg, and aserving of leafy 
vegetables has enough Vitamin pie 

Vitamin B, builds appetite 
vents constipation, helps ew fe 
vents the deficiency disease Beri-beri. 
This vitamin is found in whole grains, 
in which are germ cells that are the 
growing parts of the seeds, and in 
milk, fruits, and leafy vegetables. 
Two succulent (nonstarchy), vege- 
tables, two fruits, apd three serv- 
ings of whole grain cereal (may be a 
whole-wheat bread) a day will give 
enough. 

Vitamin C is a disease preventive. 
This vitamin is contained in citrus 
fruits, in tomato juice, spinach, and 
cabbage. The juice of one orange a 
day provides enough Vitamin C. 

Vitamin D, as we have seen, makes 
bones and teeth and prevents rickets. 
Cod-liver oil, egg yolk, butter, and 
milk, contain it, and most of all, 
Vitamin D is supplied by the same 
food schedule as A, except that in 
the winter months cod-liver oil is 
also recommended. 

6. Water allows for lubrication, 
needed for the production of secre- 
tions and excretions, as well as several 
other important functions. One au- 
thority says children should have a 
cup of water without fruit juice, with 
or before breakfast, and plenty of 
water between meals. It is best not 
to give children water at meals. 

A good working schedule in plan- 
ning meals is to have each day one 
article from each of the following 
classes of foods: (1) the leafy vegeta- 
bles, such as lettuce, cabbage, spin- 
ach, celery, and the various “greens” 
in season; (2) citrus fruits, oranges, 
lemons, grapefruit, limes, tomato, or 
cabbage; (3) roots and tubers, yourecta, 

po parsnips, turnips, and so 
forth. (onan are especially valu- 
able, particularly when raw.) ; (4) fats, 
butter, whole milk, cod-liver pion ge (5) 
meats ‘(Liver i is especiall : Pork 
and salted meats reer fogs not be given 
to children under 6.); (6) eggs; (7) 
cereals, the grain breakfast f 
flours of all kinds, macaroni, 
kindred products; (8) milk. 
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A green lawn all summer! 








The berutiful estate of George Ade, at Brook, 
Indiana, is kept in top coalition with Vigoro. 
“It makes the grass velvety, green and thick,” says 


Clifford James, head gardener. “It develops flow- 
ers 72; i~teenally large, beautiful blossoms.” 





Prices slightly 


Wer and Stops Screen Door Banging 


Millions of homes are now free from slamming, banging screen doors that rebound 
and stay open. For—the Everedy Silent Door Closer sw ings screen and other light- 


ull nickel. Get one from your 


ey 








~ ht house-doors shut gently andtight. Never fails to wo 

. today. Only a screw driver needed to 

stad Detached without tools when screen doorsare takendown. For heavier doors 

buy the alates Double-Duty Door Closer, $1.50; dull brass finish. 
oy ba ge eee ooo 
you postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 

DEALERS—Ask your Jobber about our special proposition or write us. 


THE EVEREDY COMPANY, FREDERICK, MD. 


Also Manufacturers of the Famous EVEREDY Bette Capper, Syphon Filter 
and Strainer Set, which are endorsed by Millions of Users as the Standard. 


Regular feeding 
is the secret 


Plant food, applied every 6 to 8 weeks, or 
monthly, as many gardeners prefer, will 
keep your lawn rich green, thriving. Even 
during hot dry weather! 

Just 2 Ee unds of Vigoro per 100 sa. ft. 
does it! mplete, properly balano —~it 
supplies all the nourishment needed. 

Clean, odorless—you je ust sow Vigoro 
like grass seed. Then rake in lightly and 
soak the lawn thoroughly. 

Sold everywhere. In 100, 50, 25 Ib. 
bags; 5 lb. packages. Buy ‘enough for 
your flowers, shrubs, vegetables too. This 
plant food will benefit everything you grow. 


Swift & Company, Chicago 


VIGORO 


COMPLETE PLANT FOOD 





SOLD WHERE YOU BUY LAWN 
AND GARDEN SUPPLIES 





Handsomely finished 








































BIG KERNEL 


1 Hirdolene 


7, = the Canary 
SONG FOOD 


Keeps singing sweetly. Marvelous tonic 
for molting. "Deed bp bind feelers toe 70 years. 
Feed it to your canary; see him pep up and sing 
with joy. 23/4 0z. handy package 25e at dealers, 
or send money or stamps and we will mail Birdo- 
ne eS > Se ae 
“Care of Canaries.”” Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money back. 










‘Ss 
Dept. 1B .914 W.Superior St., Chicago, Il. 





events aor walk paper or plaster 


10c Pkts. Everywhere 
"ecco veo, Peaks 













casy awn Jrimmer 


TRIMS WHILE YOU WALK ALONG 
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Showing 
interior of 
the Hees 
Mirrored 
Cabinet 
with mir- 
roropen. 


Cmole 

omplele 

ey, bur 
hat alhroom 


Modern bathrooms demand modern 
er ee bathroom is com- 
plete without a Hese Mirrored 
Cabinet. Concealed behind a crystal 
mirror, the steel cabinet assures @ 
lifetime of steadfast service. No single 
piece of equipment will play as im- 
portant a part in modernizing your 
bathroom as a Heas Cabinet. Sold by 
leading plumbers and supply dealers 
everywhere. 

HESS WARMING & VENTILATING 

COMPANY 
1225 South Western Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


hie 














PATENTED 








What a Beautiful Lawn! 


That’s what is said about the lawn with neatly 
trimmed edges. It wins the admiration of every 
passerby, and you're proud it’s yours. 
A few minutes work with the Imperial Lawn Edge 
Trimmer cuts away all the ugly, straggling grass 
along sidewalks or oe paths, and improves 
appearances woade A 
If your hardware dealer hasn't the Imperial send 
us his name and $2.00 and we'll ship you one 
postpaid. 
Imperial | Weed Puller makes short work of weeding. 
$1.00 postpaid, if your dealer hasn't got it. 
pee v anted Where We Have No Dealers. 


IMPERIAL BIT & SNAP CO. 
Rac 














1410 14th Street ine, Wisconsin 

BABY “SEES OUT” 
Mother Drives Without 
Distraction 

d Comfort, Safety and 

we Joy for Baby...! 
cow: KA U Freedom, No Worry 

pt Maosont S for Motber...! 


Baby can ride ufiattended, securely 
held in the “Comfy-Safe” AutoSeat 
which locks to any car. 


and“Toidey Steps. In leading stores. 


Juvenile Wood Products, Inc. 
BOX FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 











arn fobeou 
ol AND S( APE ARCHITECT 


home, ‘by mail. Big fees, 
Pleasant heathful work. Ex- 
perts earn: $50 to $200 a week. 
You can earn while ae: 


Writ2 today for details 
AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
17 Plymouth Bidg., Det Haines la. 






Write to makers of “Little Toidey”: 












The legumes, peas, dry beans, and 
so on, may sometimes substitute for 
meat. Simplest of all, perhaps, will 
be the following schedule for children 
between 2 and 6 years of age. 

Breakfast: fruit or orange juice, 
cereal or whole-wheat toast, milk, 
bacon, and egg if desired. 

Lunch: meat, potato or other 
tuber, leafy vegetable, milk dessert, 
milk. (Another succulent vegetable 
may be added if desired, and whole- 
wheat bread and butter’ given if the 
child wena the rest of the food.) 

Suppe egg (unless given for 
break ast), succulent vegetable, fruit, 
milk. Add whole-wheat bread and 
butter if the foregoing food is eaten. 

Place on the child’s plate the same 
quantity of each food, whether it be 
a teaspoonful for a problem child or 
a cupful for a robust appetite. If 
more is desired, give a little more of 
everything. In this way a proper bal- 
ance will be assured. 

And let us not forget that the best 
dietary thought for 1929 is sunshine. 


The First Company 


Dinner 
| Continued from page 27 | 
Chilled Melon Balls 


l large cantaloupe 
1 honeydew melon 
3 pounds of watermelon 
% cupful of orange juice 
% cupful of sugar 
The melons may be stored in a cold 
place until time to combine. Plan to 
pore. the cocktail in the morning 
ours, since the cutting is a bit tedi- 
ous. With a cutter especially de- 
signed for making small round balls, 
cut — h to fill one quart jar, re- 
servin e leftover melon pieces for 
a sala = dessert the following day. 
A little practice beforchand on pota- 
toes aids in this trick of cutting the 
balls propeziy. Dissolve the sugar in 
the _oFange juice and pour over the 
melon te grape juice, used in- 
stead of the orange, gives an un- 
usual flavor. Place a lid on the jar 
and toss gently until all of the balls 
are marinated with the juice. Store 
in a cold place, and at serving time 
arrange in sherbet glasses and serve 
as the appetizer. If the task of mak- 
ing balls is difficult, the melons may 
be cut into small cubes. 
Stuffed Celery Hearts 
83 small celery hearts 
1 package of Philadelphia cream 
cheese 
1 tablespoonful of pimentoes, diced 
fine 
Celery hearts are often sold in 
bunches of three or four. If these are 
not obtainable, purchase two or three 
ordinary bunches, remove the coarse 
outside stalks, and use only the small, 
tender, white ones, leaving a few of 
the tender leaves intact. Clean, chill, 
and wipe dry. Mash the cheese to a 
paste with the pimentos. Fill the 
cavities neatly, using a knife and 
smoothing them over nicely. Do not 
allow the filling to smear over the 
other portions of the celery. Keep in a 
cold place until time to serve. 


Veal Rosettes 


Purchase 2 pounds of veal steak 
cut 1 inch thick and cut it into pieces 
about 2 inches square. Wrap 1 slice 
of bacon round each serving and 
fasten with a toothpick. This will 
shape them into almost perfect 
rounds. Sprinkle well with salt and 
pepper. Dip in beaten egg; then 




















Undress 


with the shades up 


Don’t suffocate in hot weather. Keep 
your shades up. Lower your light with 
Dim-a-lites. They fit into any socket— 
and give the desired intensity of light 
from any bulb. Put them in the bath- 
room and in the hallway, too. They add 
to beauty and comfort in any room. 
Only $1.00 for No. 23 (for 25-40 watt 
bulbs) and $1.25 for No. 23-A (for 50-60 
watt bulbs). 


use 


DIM-A-LITES 


Order from your dealer today or 
write us, we'll ship by return mail. 


Wirt Qomrany 


5221 Greene St.— Philadelphia, Penna. 

















Stewart waz Fence 


Durable, artistic wrought iron and 

chain-link fence for every residence Send 

parpene re g oy — —- . for 
utifies e hom tan or 

more than 40 years. booklet! 

STEWARTIRON WORKS CO.., Inc., 522 Stewart Blk., Cincinnati, Ohie 











Protect your skin, scalp and hair from 
infection and assist the pores in the 
elimination of waste by daily use of 


Cuticura Soap 


25c. Everywhere 








19 
Nx ave 
EW cae sass. 





Walsh G Tractor 


Plows, Seeds, Lawns & fay 

For Gardners, eae Fruitmen- Walk or Ride 
SPECIAL FACTORY PRI 

Single & Twin Engine-be't Jobs. Ca Free 






ISH TRACTOR C0. 3321" Fa2enes avs 
IRISES 


Bearded, Japanese, Palestine 


WEED’S GARDENS 
OREGON 





BEAVERTON - 
PEONEES 









n peice earvice - Zoe, will pay for developing ay 


Yrs igen ey acs ae 


New varieties, hest ae 
finest plants, one ae 
fine ion of 4 naw h asade 


varieties spald for Asia and Rosado, value 
$5.75, sent ast — Send tor | fist, - Aug 
ond OT cla ot 2754 fh Ave. Southwest, SEATTLE, WASH 


21 Varieties Gorgeous Colored IRISES 


The Garden's Greatest Beautifiers (including “Dream, ° 
the best pink) labeled and patel See for y $l. Siz 
orders for only $5. Color circular free: 


A. B. KATKAMIER, MACEDON, N. Y. 
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S\N ae 


Your Flowers ‘> 







{lere’s news for garden lovers! Science has 
pastes ed an amazing new, non-polsonous ¢_ 
nsecticide called Derrisol, that safeguards 
the ty of your flowers and forever ends 
all need for using dangerous, vile-smelling 
spray fluids |! 







_ KILLS THE INSECT PESTS 
Non-poisonous and odorless, Derrisol real- 
ly ki lant lice, leaf hoppers, red spiders. 
small cater, rs, strawberry saw flies a 
other suck ng They infallibly suc- 
cumb to its deadly power. Ideal for roses 
4 for aphis, It will not injure the tenderest 

oliage. 


EASY 
Derrisol is guaranteed harmless to a 
wr man. Vegetables and fruits can be spra; 
up to day of picking with perfect safety. 
Contains its own spreader —— requires no 
soap. Strongly endorsed by leading growers. 










Else Is Like It 
Derrisol is the perfect protector of 
your garden. Get a supply from 
ai 6 cal, sise sent ‘postpaid on 
receipt of only 35c. y of Der- 
ray Calendar included free. 

Isfaction 
Quaranteed ! 

Wm.Cooper &Nephews 
1919 Clifton Av.,Chicago,til. 


PLAYTIME! 


It’s the playtime of the year and your 
vacation plans are probably almost com- 
plete. 

The things you plan to do—go here, 
and there; see this, and that—the more 
you plan, the more pleasant the anticipa- 
tions. And then, as you count up the cost, 
delightful side trips and amusements are 
dropped from the schedidfle. 

But this cutting of vacation plans 
really isn’t necessary. You can have extra 
money for this year’s’ vacation just by 
spending a portion of your spare time 
introducing your friends and neighbors 
to Better Homes and Gardens. 

Just fill in the coupon below for full 
information about our vacation finance 
plan: 











Better Homes and GarpDENS, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
Dear Sir: 

Please give me information about your finance 
plan. I will not be obligated in any way. 
| ee ee 
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WORLD'S BEST DAHLIAS 


King Midas, Sante Fe, Waldheim Sunshine and 
nundreds of the very best in all classes and types, 
including Pompoms, Rosettes, Anemone and the new = 
giant Poinsettia. Send for 1929 Catalogue. 


PEACOCK DAHLIA FARMS 
Box 2 Dahlialand, N. J 

















; Import Your Dutch Bulbs Direct 

P Tulips hyacinths, etc. Prices F.O.B. New 

York and Toronto, 'No customs : 

b growing on ~ Opportuni a 
representative. 

8.B.MeCready, 480-F Brunswick Ave., Toronto 4,Can. 











roll and pat *in cracker crumbs, 
rolled fine. Have alarge, heavy skillet 
in which you have heated 4 cupful 
of butter and \% cupful of fryings. 
Brown sides of the steaks over a 
medium-hot blaze. Add % cupful of 
rich milk (half cream), cover with a 
tight lid, and me in a slow oven 
(325 degrees) for 1% hours. You 
will find these delicious and easy for 
the host to serve. 


New Potatoes and Peas Creamed 
2 pounds of peas in the pod 
2 pounds of new potatoes 
6 tablespoonfuls of butter 
6 tablespoonfuls of flour 
2 cupfuls of milk 
Salt and pepper 


The peas may be shelled and the 
tatoes scraped or pared the day 
or ete or several hours in advance if 
kept in cold water. Cook the peas 
about 20 minutes in 2 cupfuls of cold 
water to which 1 teaspoonful of salt 
has been added. Cover the potatoes 
with boiling water, add 1 teaspoonful 
of salt, and boil gently until tender. 
Drain, and shake dry over the blaze. 
Melt the butter in the upper part of a 
double boiler. Then add the flour and 
smooth to a paste. Add the milk 
gradually, stirring constantly, and 
cook until thick and creamy. Com- 
bine the peas, the potatoes, and the 
cream sauce, season to taste, and 
keep in a warm place until serving 
time. The combination has a better 
flavor if the peas and potatoes are 
allowed to stand in the sauce for 20 
minutes. Place dashes of paprika 
over the top and serve in a covered 
dish. 
Twenty-four-Hour Salad 
% cupful of sugar 
2 tablespoonfuls of flour 
\% teaspoonful of salt 
2 egg yolks 
% cupful of lemon juice 
% cupful of pineapple juice 
4% cupful of whipping cream 
1 cupful of diced pineapple 
1 cupful of seeded white cherries 
1 cupful of diced marshmallow 
4% cupful of blanched and shredded 
almonds (pecan meats may be 
used) 
6 lettuce cups 


Blend together the sugar, the flour, 
and the salt in the upper part of a 
double boiler. Add the egg yolks and 
beat well. Add the fruit juices, place 
over the hot water, — cook until 
very thick and smooth, stirring con- 
stantly. Cool and add the cream, 
whipped. Drain the fruits of their 
juices and with the marshmallows 
and nutmeats, combine with the 
dressing. Store in the refrigerator for 
24 hours. At serving time, stir with a 
silver fork, breaking the particles of 
fruit, marshmallows, and nuts apart. 
Pile in a lettuce cup on individual 
plates and serve cold. 


Whipped-Cream Cakes 
80 vanilla wafers 
% pint of whipping cream 
4 tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar 
% teaspoonful of vanilla 
Coconut 
6 maraschino cherries 


Whip the cream until it holds its 
shape well. Add the sugar and vanilla 
and mix thoroly. Allow five of the 
wafers for each person to be served. 
me gee one wafer with a generous bit 
of whipped cream, lay another on 
top, and proceed as you would if you 
were icing a five-layer miniature cake. 
Cover tne sides and top with the 
cream, sprinkle with fresh, moist co- 
conut, and store in a cold place for 12 
to 24 hours. Garnish with a cherry 
and serve on individual plates. 
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Smeg are two sure ways to rid your 
dog of fleas—use Sergeant’s Skip Flea 
Soap or Sergeant’s Skip Flea Powder. A 
good bath with the Soap will kill every flea 
A little of the powder dusted on your dog’s 
coat will keep them away. 


Fleas make your dog’slifea torment. More- 
over, they are sure to bring on serious skin 
troubles unless stopped. Tous dog is worthy 
of your care. It is an easy matter to kee 
a a healthy and happy if you have Polk 
Miller’s Dog Book. 


Famous Dog Book Free . . . 


We urge you to write for your free copy ol 
Polk Miller's Dog Book. Inclear, every-day 
language it tells how to raise and care for 
dogs. It gives the symptoms of all dog ail- 
ments and the best treatments for each 
It has saved the lives of thousands of 
valuable animals. It is free. 


Commander Byrd chose 


og ee 


After exhaustive tests, the Byrd Antarctic 
Expedition chose Sergeant’s Dog Medicines 
and Dog Food to be used exclusively in car- 
ing for their dogs. There could be no finer 
tribute to the efficacy of Sergeant’s products 


Expert Advice Free . .. . 


Our expert veterinarian cared for Bryd’s 
dog-teams before their departure. He will 
answer, without charge, questions about your 
dog’s health. Write fully. Sergeant’s Dog 
Food and Sergeant’s Dog Medicines for every 
dog ailment are sold by dealers everywhere. 
If you cannot obtain them, write us direct. 


enme== Vail This Coupon! +-=<==« 


Polk Miller Products Corp. 
1159 West Broad Street, Richmond, Va. 


Please send me Polk Miller’s Free Dog Book’ [C 











Sergeants 
DOG MEDICINES 


"A MEDICINE FOR EVERY DOG AILMENT’ 


Sole Canadtan Agents, Fauv J. Wuarrtow & Co., Toronte 


















OWN THIS HANDY 
Personal Garden Set 
TR tee 

complete in attractive 


ferent olored handle, e 
carton. Each tool made of sturdy, unbend- 


ing steel, all one ec. Comfortable, 
smooth, Eas andles. Carefully 
shaped and sharpened edges. A set like 
this makes J easier—happier! If 
you do not find this Garden Kit 
at your regular de we will ship you 
one for $1.25 (West of Miss. $1.35). 


«Special for’ Carden Lovers. 
KINGSBURY 
4-Piece Garden Kit 


“Makes Stubborn Plants Thrive” 


SPECIAL DE LUXE SET $5 


A good-looking basket containing absolute- 
ly everything the gardener needs to plant and 
flowerbede— 





























rowel. 1 Kingsbury Spa 
cone? 5 Par tro Weeder. 1 
ears, ry - 
ening Line. 1 K Se ee Pad. 12 
Ki ry Metal kers. 1 Decorative 
Basket with handle. Sent prepaid, for $5 
(West of Miss., $5.50.) 
Fashioned by NEW ENGLAND Craftsmen 


KINGSBURY MFG. COMPANY 
95-G Myrtle St., Keene, N. H. 























Cape Cod 
Windmill 









hite and green. A very serviceable " quiliesr 
- 14” long, 9%” high. Send for catalogue. 
DADDY SCOTT, Inc. 
TOYS AND WINDMILLS 
Dept. W ~ ~ - Marblehead, Mass. 














Rain-Gun 
“The Lawn Sprinkler On Wheels” 
; Easily moved anywhere by 
ing h 
——_ oping! ose. Adj e 
and Showers. 
a If —— cannot su 
— 


The American Display Co., Dayton, Ohio 


will send 
a,” Ask for 




















Plant new 


IRISES now! 


Buy. iris varieties from 
ialists. Write for interest- 
ing descriptive catalog. 
The Lon Iris Farm 
Iris 3 and Growers 
Bluffton Indiana 














Diary of a Plain 
Dirt Gardener 


[Continued from page 10] 


back of the garden. Then to be nearer 
the breakfast bell, I sidled up near the 
front and spaded. 

July 10. A miracle happens! My 
Daphne cneorum is in bloom a second 
time. This dainty pink alpine ever- 
green shrub bloomed in early May, 
sparingly. I wonder if it will bloom 
again in the fall, as . I saw some 
in bloom in another garden, too, the 
other day. 

Early this morning in the wet and 
dew I went on transplanting seed- 
lings and also some more this evening. 
Between spells I pulled a ton or so of 
weeds from the lawn. All my newl 
uate seedlings I shaded with lat. 
rames, supported on drain tile up- 


ended. 

July 11. Stealing an hour from my 
desk, I repaired to the garden at 3 
o’clock, and down on - I 
weeded. Then on some of the newly 
spaded ground I scattered commerci 
fertilizer. I am heavily fertilizing all 
the ground in which ye 8 Bo 

ing a 3-8-6 mixture. n I sp ed 
until 9 o’clock and dark. 


joLY 12. The plants under the lath 

shades are mete so tonight I 
transplanted some Shirley Foxgloves, 
an improved strain with Le ag owers 
of unexcelled colors. I think I have a 
thousand seedlings of Oriental Poppy 
and I don’t know what to do wit 
them. 

July 13. On this day at 15 minutes 
after 5, as I was transplanting some 
Silene schafta seedlings—it having 
rained more—I looked up and across, 
and behold, I saw for the first time in 
mine own garden,a Japanese Iris in 
bloom. It is one of a mixed lot that 
I bought at a bargain last spring and 
the first I have ever foams This is 
a deep purple, heaven only knows 
what variety. But it is a fine flower, 
marvelous to see. 

July 14. It rains every day now, 
and the weeds are getting ahead of 
me in spite of all my work. I put in 
ngs aah peeneechipounainenees 

, and my pre ground Is about 
all used up. What a fine crop of seed- 
lings I have raised of almost every- 
thing, better than I have ever grown 
before—thanks to rain and to the 
extra preparation of the seedframes in 
the spring! 

July 16. Before breakfast I weeded 
seedframes. Then afterward, Donald 
and I hitched up—excuse me, cranked 
up—and set out to observe ever- 
greens. Also, we visited some nurs- 
eries on Our way and saw evergreens 
there. 

Home by 4 o’clock, I devoted the 
evening to friendship with the hoe, 
duly sharpened first. 

July 19. By dark last night I had 
two good-sized patches of ground 
spaded and ready for oy This 
morning Donald and I took a vaca- 
tion. Instead of working before 
breakfast, we went early down to the 
river one-half mile away, with fishing 
tackle. There we found a shady spot 
and I rigged up two outfits. And glory 
be, Donald, aged 4, caught four— 
think of that! ey were only craw- 
fish, but such were as as rain- 
bow trout or black bass to him. I 
caught one 5-inch minnow. 

onight in the garden I rescued the 
perishing. Some of my iris were over- 
taken by weeds. So I hoed out the 












Select your Peonies from 
Comet eee eee 
tion of beautiful i 





BRAND PEONY FARMS, Inc. 
Box 31 Faribault, Minn. 

















i coe Minn. 
Branch 448 Cedar St. New York eS oo 

















contests. 
Price bulletin free. I ship C.O.D. 
George B. Ferris,’ 946 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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raked and carted them away, 
then hoed again, digging deeply t 
latter time. king over my trans- 
planted seedlings, I find all are com- 
ing fine except the Aubrietias. They 
were small and the last rain drowned 
most of them. They need shade, too. 
that I don’t have. The transplanted 
Oriental Poppy seedlings appear to be 
all dead, too 


July 21. More rain and by 5 o’clock 
this morning I was out transplanting 
seedlings. In went Compan trach- 
elium, the good old violet Coventry- 
bells, hardy candytuft, pinks, and 
more Aubrietias. And tonight as I 
was at it again, there came the best 
rain of the summer, and it watered in 
firmly all I had planted. This Jul 
weather is good to transplanted baw 4 


lings. 
p< 25. Daily I spade until break- 
fast, weed in early afternoon, and 
spade after supper until dark. Wring- 
ing wet each time as I come in, I get 
two shower baths a day. But the boy 
and I, we’re conquering the weeds. 
July 27. Out I waded in the mud, 
bright and early, and in the cold, too, 
with woolen socks and shirt, and trans- 
planted many new things—more del- 
hiniums of various kinds, about a 
undred Campanula lactiflora coeru- 
lea, a lovely light-blue bellflower 
which blooms for a long season and 
which I’ve been trying to grow for 
four years without success—some 
Blue Fax, and other things. I cov- 
ered all with lath shades. 
July 30. Last night the orchestra 
at the movie, to which Maggie and 


I had gone, played selections from 
“Martha.” at was on my mind 


when, this morning, I spied b oouine 
in the border a rarely beautif 
flower, glistening and sparkling with 
the sun on the dew, that it set me 
to humming: 


’ 
“T am surprised, astounded, I can say 
no more; 
Such delightful beauty I have never 
seen before.” 


For blooming there was Thalictrum 
dipterocarpum, The tiny flowers were 
like some rare jewels. I know not how 
to describe adequately the dainty, 
colorful little flower of this rare mead- 
owrue from western China. 

Yesterday, too, I found blooming 
in the shrub border, the evergreen 
grandiflora, a wonderful pink bell- 
sha flower. In the garden I fourid 
the first bloom of Geum Lady Strath- 
eden, and near by are two other fine 
new Geums, Geum bulgaricum and 
sibiricum. 

And annuals, bless my soul, if from 
the seeds planted June 7, the pom- 
pon zinnias, calliopsis, and sweet 
alyssum aren’t in bloom! So rich and 
colorful are annuals! I’ve been forget- 
ting them, in pursuit of perennials. 
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This Is Your Protection 


If you purchase any article advertised in Better Homes and Gardens 
whether you buy it of the local dealer or direct, and it is not as 


represented in the advertisement, 


be refunded if you mentioned Bett 


we rantee that your money will 
a = y 


omes and Gardens when you pur 


chased the article. We do not guarantee accounts of honest bankrupts 
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